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Faroese AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
acmees, an MUSIC. 
sir EDWARD EuGal, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 


Prine 
GRANVILLE TSANTOOK. 
Visiting Examiner 
CHARLES HARFORD LLOYD, M.A. Mus.Doc.(Oxon). 
SESSION 1906-1907. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 17 to 
December 21): WINTER R TERM (January 21 to April 13); SUMMER 
TERM (April 15 to June 29). 

Instruction in all Branches of Music; Students’ Choir and 
Orchestra; Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; 
and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information ey be obtained from 

FRED HAYES, Secretary. 








Provident Institutions. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
a PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, 
DE KEYSER'S HOTEL, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, NEXT. 
The Hon. HARRY LAWSON will preside. 

Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are respectfully solicited to 
address W. WILKIE JONES, secreeery to the Institution, 15-16, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., or to H. WHITMORE HIGGINS, Daily 
— Office, Fleet Street, E.C 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, EO. 


Patron : 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 

The LORD a 


Treasur 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Insti was established in 1839 in the City of 
foudon, under the Presidency" of of the late eee Harmer, for 
ee Pensions and z i and 
aszis e ite 2 renders ors of News pers 

MEMBERS IP.—Every Man or Woman Pat the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Empleo is entitled to become a Member o f this La pny and 
exijoy its benefits upon 
Guineus for its, aa ded that 4 or she is en; 

sech M 














pe io Annuitants now — wot Thirty-six, the Men 
feceiving 251. and the Women 202. per an 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund, a commemora ting the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Siajesty Yeoen Victoria, provides 3 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
‘sve 
The “ Francis Wand ” provides ene for One Man, 25!., and One 
Woman 201., and Ton Apri ially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on = 6 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athe He took an active and leading part 
¢hroughout the whole period of the axitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this netieatien 
a, Hlorace Marshall Pension —— os is the ot tie late Mr. 
rooks Mars! o firm have primary 
“<< of, a to its benefits. - 4 - 
bert Lloyd L pre Fund” provides 251. co annum for 
ane os = n perpet and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lioyd, who 
The ponaien val features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
‘tre, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
Aion for not less than ten years Speeriey application ; (2) not less than 
pms years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 
RELIEF. PR mg nie | relief . eto in cases of distress, not only 
to Members “aaethe or their servants 
who may led 2 - bers of the Institu- 
tion. Taegu Vt is made in —F cases by Visiting Committees, 
a is — ed in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 














[THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
4 UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young mn or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by pram and obtain the right to 


vartiepate in the following advanta: 
FI . Freedom from want in ne ‘a Adversity as long as need 


2xix - 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old A 

Thin Medical fav = by eminent Physicians and Surgeon 

FOURTH. tage in the Country (Ab Langley. He Hertford 
shire) for aaa Te _ rs, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
a & use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
‘aiercence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral e: when it is ~~ 
SEV ENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
beg rH "" nor widows vane a 7 bsol 
; e en: the sul ions conf 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. - pag cian 


For further inf 
Ra fF sovly to the Secretary Mn. GEORGE 










Educational. : 
NIV 4 :E HO¥P 
UNIVERSITY, , COLLEGE, HOPLTA NY 


“a ~~ ersity of London. " 
WINTER SESSION, 1906-7, BEGINS on TUESDAY, Oc 
B Ly ERSITY COLLEGE "HOSPITAL MEDICAL SC 
prises the <> vartments of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Surgery 
and Clinical Surgery, Midwifery and Gynecology, Pathology and 
pertie Anatomy and Clinical Pathology, Bacteriology. ental 
pin reg and Mental Diseases, Dental Surgery, Practical Pharmacy, 
roy other Departments for the Study of Special Diseases, suc 
hose of the Bye Skin, Ear, and Throat, and for Instruction in the 
i of Aemetheting, and in Electro- Therapeutics, and the Application 


of the X-Rays. 
ENTRANCE. 

A Student may enter the School as soon as he has passed the 
University of London Matriculation Examination, or one of the other 
Preliminary Examinations that anality . Medical Student for entering 
a Medical School. In this case h egg his Preliminary and 
Intermediate Studies at University. Collese and when those are 
completed will carry on his Adv: anced Medical Studies at University 
College Hospite al Medical School. The Student who, in addition to 
having passed a Matriculation or other ion. 
his Preliminary and Intermediate Modine al Studies at University 
College or elsewhere, may enter the University College Hospital 
Medical School for his Advanced Medical Studies only. Qualified 
Medical Men and others who can produce evidence of sufficient 
qualifications may be admitted to Special Departments for the 
purposes of research, or to Hospital Practice for certain definite 


periods. 
FEES. 


The Preliminary Scientific Course at University College, 25 Guineas. 

Intermesliate Course at University College, 55 Guine: 

Final M.B. Course at University College Hospital ‘Medical School, 
80 Guineas if paid in one sum, or $2 Guineas paid in two instalments of 
50 and 32 Guineas. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL has, through the munificence 
of ‘the late Sir John Blundell Maple, Bart., been rebuilt and extended 
in accordance with the requirements of modern sanitary science. The 
new Hospital will accommodate 300 Patients, and possesses extensive 
Out-Patient and Special Departments. 

Thirty-six Clinical Appointments, eighteen of which are Resident, 
are filled up by Competition during the year, and these, as well as all 
Clerkships and Dresserships, ars Bea to Students of the Hospital 
without exes s i. The Hos ont now complete, and will be poseally 
opened by H.R. the DUK OF ‘CONNAUGHT on NOVEMB 

NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE MEDICAL SCHOOL are oo 
erected by means of the munificence of Sir Donald Currie, immediately 
opposite the Hospital, and will be ready for occupation shortly. Pro- 
vision will be made in tnem both for the work of the Undergraduate 
Student and for that of the Post-Graduate and Research Student 

Professors. 
J. R. BRADFORD, M.D. F 
fair ty BARLOW, Bart “K.C.V.0. M.D. 
Clinical Medicine 3i R. BY MARTIN. M.D. F.R 5. 





Medicine 


Surgery 


Clinical Surgery 





Midwifery PEN F.R.C 
Pathology SIDNEY MARTIN, “M.D. F.R.S. 
Medical Juris- 


prudence hs. RISIEN RUSSELL, M.D. 


Ophthalmic Medi- 1} " 
cine and Surgery f PERCY FLEMMING, B.S. F.R.C.S. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of the value of 4001. are offered for 
competition annually. 
A Athletic Ground is at Acton, within easy access of the Hospital. 
‘ospectus, with all information as to Classes, Scholarships, &., may 
rr 5 cteined from the Dean, University College Hospital Medical 


School, Gower Street, W.C. 
SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.S., Dean. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U NIversity COLLEGE. 


Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D 
The following PROSPECTUSES are now ready, and 1 may be had on 
application to the Secretary :— 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS (including ECONOMICS). 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
THE INDIAN SCHOOL. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c. 
ree COURSES AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


Courses of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to Graduate 
at the University of London in any of the following Faculties: Arts, 
Laws, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and Economics and Political 
Science. 

Students who Graduate in any one of the eo Faculties—Arts, 
Laws, Science, Engineering, and yy s—ate eligible under the new 
for € in the Arm 

FEES. 

Composition Fee, Three Years’ Course in the Faculty of Arts, 
63 Guineas 

Composition Fee, Three Years’ Course in the School of Engineering 
or School of Architecture, 115 Guineas. 

Composition Fee, Preliminary Scientific Course, 25 Guineas. 

Composition Fee, Intermediate Medical Course, 55 Guineas. 

Fees in the Faculty of Science vary, sg to the Course taken, 
from about 35 Guineas to 40 Guineas a yea 

Students are edmitted to Courses of Teetrection in any one subject, 
provided there be room. : 

Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research Work in 
the various subjects taught at the College. 

Residence for Women Students is provided at College Hall, Byng 
Place. A list of "cre Boarding Residences for Men and Women 


is also k 
Students is also kept. W. W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 





mee 





ICHAELMAS TERM at the SOUTH- 
ASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, will COMMENCE 
gEPTEMBER 21.—E. C. SHERWOOD, Head Master. 














Jor 


——— ATHENEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 


in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTE 
€ARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 224. Rue de Rivoli. 








QT. M MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 
(University of hosiad 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 1 

The Medical School provides complete Courses for ‘ne Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham ; for the Di nee | C4 M.R.C.S., L:R.C.P. ; ‘and for the Naval 
and Military Medical 8 

jae ery. Pra BclaNFtRTC (M. ie -Lond.). A uae Course 
oO emistry, Physics, and Biology, under recogniz achers of th 
University, will BEGIN Non OCTOBER 2. coppunesives 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural | oe value 
1451. to 522. 10s., will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 

_G alenda and full particulars on application to the DEAN. 


LONDON. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
FULL COURSES for M ATRICULATED STUDENTS are provided 
in Arts, Laws, Science, E and Theology at 
Composition Fees ; or Students meg pk. the Separate Classes. 

prepares for all ns of the London EE aaa 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 

For Prospectuses and on information apply to the ‘SECRETARY. 
King’s College, Strand, 

WOMEN'S meneneneens. KENSINGTON. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 8. 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13, Kensington Square. 











PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
TION (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical Work, is 
iven at ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
tmbankment.—Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years 
Curriculum. 


oP Publ 
S?- GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF aaees 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES CCTOBER 

Arrangements having been made for instruction ‘ the Preliminary 
rood Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistr Anehens, and Physivo- 
logy) to be undertaken by the University of | esre ENT — 
LABORATORIES AND TEACHING AT 
SCHOOL ARE NOW DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE 

pat noe, FOR THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, 

gery. P hology, &c.). Unequalled facilities are therefore available 

- cL NIC IN iNsTRUCTIO AND RESEARCH. 

Further information pen 

F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S.. Dean of the School. 


ra x me © 
RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL 
OF PRACTICAL BRGIERES ING. —Principal—J. W. WILSON 
M.L.C.E. M.LM.E. The THIRD ian of the THIRTY FoURTH 
YEAR will OPEN on W EDNESDAY. Be ‘tember 12. New Students 
should present themselves at the es on the previous day for 
Examination between 10 a.m. and 1 —Prospectus forwarded on 
application to the SECRETARY OF “THE RYSTAL PALACE 
COMPANY, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 














HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
W), SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
The NEXT prin will BEGIN OCTOBER 1. Prospectus of 
any Faculty may be had, post frse, from the REGISTRAR 
Lyddon Hall has been ‘licensed for the residence of Students. 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The SESSION 1906-7 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4. 
eo are requested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 

tober 3 

pont are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 
Taken sy: stematically, they form a preg anger ete — » Progressive Course, 
but a Single Course in any Subject may be a 

Courses are held in preparation for all one of the Uni- 
versity of London in A and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London), and for the Texchere’ Certificate (Comnbelige) ; and also a 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygi 

Six Laboratories oe open to Students for Practical bebe 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, One in Arts ae Twoin 
Science, will be offered for competition in JUNE, 1907. The Early 
English Text Society's Prize will be awarded in JUNE, 1907. 

Students can reside in the College. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the ~~ of 201. for One Year, 
are eet for the Course of Secondary Training, beginning in 


JANUA 1907. 
The Ehshatine will be awarded Se the Best Candidate holding a 
ee or equivalent in Arts or Scien 





fonlications should reach the HEAD +f THE TRAINING 
pEPa RTMENT not later than DECEMBER 15. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 
—_o— 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the 


Principal National Collections, nee vey the National 
Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, F orence, &c. 


MODERN ART. A Numerous Collection 


of Reproductions from the Royal Academy, the Tate 
Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief Works 


of this Artist are Copied in Permanent Autotype. 


ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A 


Representative Series of Works by these Painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON, &c. 
Prospectuses of above /ssues will be sent 
free on application. 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL THE COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS ARE GIVEN IN 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. 


Enlarged Edition. With Hundreds of Miniature Photo- 
graphs and Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names, 


Post free, One Shilling. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ITY OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects: Economics, 
Commercial Law, Geography and Methods, Accountancy, History, 
and Languages. 


Prospectus on contention to RON. SECRETARY. 


MSs, DAW ES, M.A. D.Lit.Lond., “Classical 
Tipos, Cambridge. — WEYBRIDGE LADIES SCHOOL, 

Surrey. One of the healthiest spots in England. Superior educa- 

tiona advantages. Large Grounds.—NEXT TERM, SEP EMBER 20. 








HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal, Miss 
CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education at the 
University of Manchester. 

Students are wrepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the 
University of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full particulars on application. 


> ro nT 
REPARATORY SCHOOL. — EDITOR of a 
well-known Journal wishes to RECOMMEND an excellent 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL in a beautiful part of Devonshire. Terms 
moderate. Advertiser's Two Sons, educated there, have both gained 
Scholarships at Public Schools.— Address LIBER, Lox 1146, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, oars Lane, E.C. 














7c 
DUC CATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Gratis).—Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, ed 
of Gueceentes Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (fre 
of charge) - zocuns of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH 
POWELL & SMITH, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedf 
Street, Strand. W Cc. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 

Appl ications are invited for the position of TROTURER IF = 
CLASSICS at the UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. Salary 3501. 

eee eaiiontt 

lications, te i i f Testimonials, must be forwarded 

not a tater han 3 ONDAY,. October 1, to THE AG + le rg 
FOR VICTORTA. = Queen Victoria Street, fe my E.C., fro’ 
whom full particulars may be obtained. 


HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Se. 
COUNCIL invitee ap Mentions Ss the appointment of 
ASSISTANT LECTURE mn MATHE TICS. 

Applications, giving — AL of a qin qualifications, and 
experience, with copies of three recent Testimonials, — be sent in 
to Khe PR RING ITPAL on or before SEPTEMBER 18, 1906. 

Fu er particulars may be obtained on application to the 

W. KIDDLE, Registrar. 





Regist 
Retensier 3, 1906. 


pase 





LEYTON. 


WANTED, to commence duty at an early date, an ASSISTANT 
MASTER for. MATRICULATION ENGLISH SUBJECTS and 
pT Sate N. Graduate, with teaching at... in n Seooncass School. 

ry 1407., increasing by 102. annually to 200/.—For particulars and 
Peon, of Application send stamped addressed envelope to THE 
PRINCIPAL, County School, Leyton, | Essex. 


SCHOOL, 








ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, SW. 


The GOVERNING BODY require the services of an ASSISTANT 
ASTER in the DEPARTMENT of ART and CRAFTS from 
SEPTEMBER. Commencing Salary 130/.—For particulars appl. 
before SEPTEMBER 8 to the SECRETARY, sending stampe 
addressed env elope. — 








ARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

A SECOND MASTER is REQUIRED in the above SCHOOL OF 
ART to undertake the teaching of Design and to assist in the 
General Work of the School, including Classes from the Pupil- 
Teachers’ Centre. 

Preference will be given to Candidates possessing a thorough 
knowledge of Designing for Textile Fabrics. 

Time required about Twenty-eight Hours per Week. Salary 1207. 
Duties to commence on OCTOBER 1.—Form of Application, which 
must be returned before ey son 19, may be obtained from 

OLLY, Secretary and Registrar. 


(ouNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, a SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the PUPIL- 
TEACHERS’ CENTRE (about 250 Girls). Salary 170/., rising by 
annual increments of 5/. to 2007. A pig qualification (or its 
equivalent), and wide experience in a Secondary School or Pupil- 
Teachers’ Centre, necessary. 

Application Form, and list of duties, will be sent on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelo ope.—The last day for pocereiag, Spysiontions, 
which should be sent ne the undersigned, is SE 

REDERIC WILKINSON, Director of Education. 

Education Offices, Neen Square, Bolton. 


, 7 
(jouNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, a SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY ay ey 350 Girls). Salary 170l., 
rising by annual increments of 5/. to 20 University qualification 
(or its equivalent), and wide pnd om ‘in a large Secondary Girls’ 

School, necessary. 

Application Form, and list of duties, will be sent on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope.—The last day for receivin: appnioataons, 
which should be sent to the undersigned, is SEPTEMBER 29 

FREDERIC WILKINSON, Director of Education. 

Education Offices, Nelson Square, Bolton. 


ra : y i ra 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
TION.—An ASSISTANT SECRETARY REQU IRED, about 
25 years of age. A knowledge of the Trade is desirable. Si Salary 78 
to 100. per annum.—Apply by letter, addressed ‘* Assistant Se retary,” 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ANTED, a STUDENT of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, to enlarge an Annotated Catalogue of Recent 
Basiich Books on the Study of English Philology, History of English 
ature, &c.—Address G. re Box 1160, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
dings, Chane very Lane, E.C. 





























ANTED, as READER and COMPANION, 


an of literary tastes, to travel and live ahoead 
Must be unmarried, have pleasant voice, cultivated and conver- 
sational, lor, and able to ride Not necessarily young. 
Highest references required. Liberal salary. —Address Box 1155, 
Athe neum oan 13, 3, Bres am’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


Situations Wanted. 


OST as PRIVATE SECRETARY or ASSIST- 
ANT desired hy GENTLEMAN holding University Diplomas, 
accustomed to Literary and Scientific Work, and possessing thorough 
and intimate knowledge of French and German. Highest references 
— and required.—Address PUBLICIST, Box 1151, Athenzeum 
ress, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


























DUCATION. 
a my or Guardians desiring accurate information relative te 
CHOICE of SCHOO for BOYS or GIRLS or 
tustted teen eaen. or sae ful rdetaile ited rticulars 
are call upon ce send fu tai 
an re Ee Pe aD hae ot 
who for more han thir ears ve to 
leading Educational Esta) biishments. — ~anwerd 
Advice, free of cuarge, is given i THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London. W. 








Situations Varant. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
BEDFORD COLLEGE. Salary 4507. a year, with Board and Resi- 
dence.—Particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom 
Testimonials and References should be sent on or before OCTOBER 10. 





RT DEALERS, &c. — ADVERTISER, 

possessing first-rate Connexion and great Experience amongst 

the Trade in Town. and throughout the United Kingdom, is willing 

to take “ps COMMISSION for the SALE of GOOD-CLASS WORKS 

dealt in by the Leading Houses.—Address WILLIAM PORTER, 16, 
Shirlock Road, Gospel Oak, N.W. 





Miscellaneous. 


EARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 
LIBRARIES in English, French, Flemish, Dutch, German, and 

in. Seventeen years’ experience. —J. A. RANDOLPH, 128, 
Alexandra Road. Wimbledon, 8.W. 





7 y 7 . , 
[DIBTETICS AND HEALTH SUBJECTS.— 

PROPRIETORS of a very high-class DIETETIC PREPARA- 
TION seek the special services of a WRITER whose name is well 
known. An authority on Dietetic Treatment and kindred subjects 
preferred.—Address Box 1159, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 





J) OURNAL FOR SALE.—Old- -established 
e—- meneeEy ma GENTLEWOMEN —on most 

reasona n_ exceptional o; tunit, 

Seria Willen, we eee pportunity. Easily worked — 





RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 


WORK AND INDEXING. 
Secretarial Bureau : 52a, CONDUIT ST., BOND ST., LONDON, w, 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 Grnanp. 


MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 


Empiorep_sr tae Ivpia Urrice as—Indexer of Ge East India 
Cousens 's Records ; Dutch and Portuguese Translato: 
The Drapers’ Company's Records Catalogued and Arranged. 
Inpexrr orp—The Records of the County Borough of Cardiff; 
Warrington Town Records ; The Blue Books of the Royal © ommissfong 
on: London Traffic, The Supply of Food in Time of War Motor Cars, 
is and Waterways; ee inutes of the Education ¢ ‘omuittee of 
the Somerset County Cou 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE trains from Three to Six Pupils every 
ear for Private, Seeretarial one Special Indexing Work. The 
trainin is one of apprenticeship, Pu Rt s starting as Junior Members 
of the Staff and working up through all the Branches. It is practi: sal, 
on actual work, each Pupil being individually coached. The tr: aining 
consists of Indexing—which includes Research Work and Précj is 
Writing—Shorthand, Type-Writing, and Business Training. 
THE es OF INDEXING. By Mary Petnersringe 


$$$. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A.B., Box 1062, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 








x = 

ANTED by GENTLEMAN (for late Winter 

or Spring), SITTING-ROOM and BEDROOM, and possibly 

help with Literary Work.—Particulars, terms for rooms only, traing 
to Strand, to Box 1158, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, EC 


0 LET, WAREHOUSES or OFFICE, at hie 


rental, within five minutes of Fleet Street. Aly | Box 1156, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 








Catalogues. 


UBLISHERYS REMAINDERS. 
SEPTEMBER LIST NOW READY, 

Including all Latest Purchases offered at greatly reduced prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 

Also CATALOGUE OF POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, 
and LIST OF FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &e. 


ATALOGUE No. 45.—Drawings, Engravings, 
and Books, including an extensive and fine Collection of the 
Plates of Turner's LIBER STUDIORUM, and other Engravings after 
Turner — Hogarth’s Engravings — W histler’s Etchings — Works by 
Ruskin, &c. Post free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.-— All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. the most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a special 
feature of quioneing any Saleable Books for others selected from my 
bic Ts. Special List of 2,000 ks I particularly want post free. 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Bir- 
‘h Railr 1,500 Items, Books, Maps, Guides, Time 
Tables, &c., 3d. free. 











MANUSCRIPTS. INCUNABULA. 
HAREFRY H. PE AC H, 
37, BELVOIR STREET, LEICESTER, 


HOLDS A LARGE STOCK OF EARLY PRESSES, &c., 
WHICH HE CAN OFFER TO COLLECTORS 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES, 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


~ ~ " 
ANCIEN T and MODE RN COENS. —Aielioutens 

nd Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen eA (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC CIRCU- 
LA The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.-SPINK & SON. Liwitep, Experts, Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a Century. 


EADERS and COLLECTORS will find it to 
their advantage to write for J. BALDWIN'’S MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, sent post free on 
application. Books in all Branches of Literature. Genuine Bargains 
in Scarce Items and First Editions. Books sent on approval if desired. 
—Adadress 1 14, 4, Osborne Road, Tey! ton, Essex. 


Sales by Auction. 


Curiosities. 


M& STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 

ball .. take place on TUESDAY, September 11, an: will 
include rare ancient Greek, Roman, and British Gold and Silver 
Coins—a choice Collection of Ivory Netsukes and Figures from Japan 
—Bronzes — Porcelain — Native Curios — Pictures — Prints—and the 
usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 














Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


NV R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, Kin 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., for the disposal of MIC RO. 
SCOPES, SLIDES, and OBJECTIVES — Telescopes — Theodolites— 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns with Slides 
and all Accessories in great variety by Best Makers—Housebold 

Furniture—Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


For Magazines, &c., see p, 269. 
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READY SEPTEMBER 21. NEW EDITION. 


THE BEST BOOK OF REFERENCE IN THE WORLD. 


The TIMES says :—“ ‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in 
the English language.” 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net; half-calf, 25s. net; full or tree calf, 31s. Gd. net. 


HAYDNS DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


24th Edition, brought up to the Summer of 1906. 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES, CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE SUMMER OF 1906. 
For more than Half-a-Century HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES has been firmly established in the public favour as a WORK WHICH HAS 


NO RIVAL, and as a work which is indispensable in every office or place of business, every library, and every home. 

INDISPENSABLE to every Epitor, JourNALIST, SCHOOLMASTER, BARRISTER, SOLiciToR, Business Man, AuTHOR, CLERGYMAN or MINISTER, 
M.P., County or Town Councittor, MacistraTE, Liprarian, Mayor or a City or Town, InsuRANCE AGENT, BANKER, URBAN or District 
CouNCILLOR, STOCKBROKER, &c. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES is what it claims to be, a complete record of all the events, ancient, medieval, and modern, which have 
taken place in the world from the earliest times right up to the summer of this year. It is AccuRATE, COMPREHENSIVE, and EXHAUSTIVE, and is so easy of 
REFERENCE that the required information can be found at A MomeEnt’s Notice. 


POPULAR NE 
THE CORNER HOUSE. inti = eee 6s. 


By FRED M. WHITE. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. White is among the first in his particular craft of sensationalism.” 


HOPE, MY WIFE. 6s. 


By L. G. MOBERLY, Author of ‘That Preposterous Will,’ &c. 


THE COUNTER STROKE. 6s: 


y AMBROSE PRATT, Author of ‘ Vigorous Daunt, Billionaire,’ &c. 


MESHES OF MISCHANCE. 6s. 
By GILBERT WINTLE. 
MORNING LEADER.—“ We have seldom come across a more clever or ingenious collection of coincidences than those which cause Horace Wyndham to be suspected of bank 
robbery and murder. In fact, this is one of the best written and most exciting books of the kind we have ever read.” 


A SEALED BOOK. penis 6s. 
By ALICE LIVINGSTONE. 
DUNDEE COURIER.—“To read the novel is a pleasure indeed. It is full of exciting incidents, and is powerfully written. ‘A Sealed Book’ takes a front position in this 
season’s fiction.” 


A FAIR INSURGENT. 6s. 
By GEORGE HORTON. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. George Horton has given us a most thrilling romance, which, both in invention and workmanship, should te 
adventure. The author has the powerof exciting real interest in the puppets of his capital book, and the art of telling an exciting story thoroughly well.’ 


. 
THE EAGLES 6s. 
By PAUL URQUHART. 
MORNING LEADER.—“ An unusually well-constructed novel....A timely and exciting romance.” 


UNMASKED AT LAST. 6s. 
By HEADON HILL 
FINANCIAL TIMES.—“ Mr. Headon Hill’s latest work fully justifies the expectations he has already raised by ‘ Caged,’ ‘ The Duke Decides,’ ‘ Millions of Mischief,’ and many 
other stories. It it a very clever story, and the interest is sustained up to the last page.” 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. L. T. MEADE, ENTITLED 


A GOLDEN SHADOW. 6s. 
MY JAPANESE PRINCE. 6s. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


SKETCH.—“ Get Mr. Gunter’s new novel. It will amuse you, almost in spite of yourself. Hilda Armstrong, the heroine, is quite fascinating.” 


THE HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 6s. 
By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT. 
BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG.—“ A story of such strong and exciting interest that the desire of the reader is to finish it at one sitting.” 


AN OLD SCORE. 6s. 
By ASHTON HILLIERS. 


FINANCIAL TIMES.—“ Mr. Hilliers is decidedly a writer of promise. In‘ An Old Score’ he evinces appreciation of the manly, dashing qualities so respected in this country.” 


SEALED LIPS. 6s. 
By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 
STANDARD.—“ Mrs. Leighton has the gift of bright and vigorous narrative. She knows how to hide a mystery fathoms deep beneath the most skilful reader’s intelligence. 
*Sealed Lips’ is a powerful and convincing drama of present-day life.” 


THE MASTER OF MARSHLANDS. 6s. 
By E. EVERETT GREEN. 
mee book furnishes an excellent illustration of the author’s capacity for the delineation of the winning ways of childhood. Altogether the tale is one that will 


THE HEART OF LYNN. 3s. 6d. 


By MARY STEWART CUTTING. 


LOVE'S CONFLICT. 3s. 6d. 


By S. L. MACINTOSH. 


THE AERIAL BURGLARS, 3s. 6d. 


By JAMES BLYTH. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limirep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 
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Cupe-Wariters, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken high ae educated 

Women (ates ‘Tripees at Cogabeites, Big © oo sok Local ; — 

EST tae nee -WRITING ‘AGENCY, ~~ Duke Street, 
e! ph 


I[YPE- -WRITING, 9d. . 41,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., STORIES, P ‘ke., ING TGs TYPED. 
, Corona Villas, 





| ay 3d. per 1,000. Best references. xo. 
Road, Harrow Mi 





UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TY fe WRITTEN with complete accuracy 9d. bee 
1.000 wordt er M. STUART. Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 











Aetuspaper Agents. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, viee. auD SUPPLIED WITH 
ERY REQUISITE. 
The London Agency B _ ER ditions! tinaited number a Provincial 
and Colonial Newspapers can be undertaken. 
ull particulars from 
THE IMPERIAL NEWS ASBECTY. 
2and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C 





ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
NDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with at Re of ad Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors oonceening wom anuscrip 








Authors’ Agents. 
MMHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


a The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 





O AUTHORS.—MR. SUTTON, Publisher of 
‘Museum Studies,’ is PREPARED to CONSIDER MSS. of 
Technical, Scientific, TOR Biography, or Art (no Novels).— 
fm se SUTTON, The Exchange, Southwark Street, 
ndon, 8 








M®& R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

ieon Valuer to the Booksclling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing tationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. x Business 
carriel out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—2%, 29, and 30, 


Paternoster Row, 


E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Brovident 
Institution. 








AT. THEN ZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
o Frinton of the Athenwum, Notes 

pr Er to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all hinds of BOOK awa 

PE 1: ee AL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Bulldinga Chancery 








Magazines, &r. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
SEPTEMBER. 23. 6d. net. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SOCIALISM. Laurence Jerrold. 
WALTER PATER. Arthur Symons. 
ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. Harriet Reid. 
CRICKET SHARPING. “ Varsity.” 
THE MUTINY AT VELLORE, JULY, 1806. F. W. Blunt. 
CLERICAL FEELING IN FRENCH CANADA. V. de M. 
BY AN IRISH STREAM. “Lemon Gray.” 
THE QUEST OF PROLONGED YOUTH. Dr. Carl Snyder. 
omg Bernese OF CIVILISATION UPON CLIMATE. 8, Leonard 
in. 


THE HUMAN STATE. F. Carrel. 

JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. A. Hugh Fisher. 

THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE (Chaps. 910). 
Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





EBENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 
Bound, each net, 5a. 

HARMONY: its Theory on pmrnetten. 
Revised and largely Re-wri 

ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE *EXERC ISES in the Same. Net 3s. 

COUNTERPOINT: Strict and Free. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 

FUGUE. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. 

MUSICAL FORM. 

APPLIED FORMS. 

THE ORCHESTRA, 2 vols. 


AUGENER, Lrp., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


Nineteenth Impression. 





HE BUILDER (founded 1842), Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 8, contains :— 

ARCHITECTU RAL CONCEPTIONS AT KNOSSOS AND 
PH.ESTUS; Proposed New Church at Johannesburg; Portland 
Cement : Tall (ll es | (with diagrams); the Trade 
Union Congress; a Note on the f ng of the Working Classes; 
Roofs, Structurally Considered the Student's Column); 
Chapels; Porch at School, Chipping Norton ; Tower for a Staffordshire 
Cheech, #«.—From Otlice as above (4d.; by post, 4)d.), or through apy 
Newsagent® 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS: a Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Ludovico Ariosto, 
By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of ‘ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,’ &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. Being his C orrespondence 
with Tobias Lear and the Latter’s Diary of the Last Days. Illustrated with rare Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. éd. net, 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. Biographical and Critical Studies of Famous Writers of the Nineteenth 


Centu By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of ‘The Life of William Makepeace Thackera Illustrated wi 
Po on Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. ¥ a 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (“Hans Breitmann”). 
vols. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, Bishop of Oxford, 1825-1901. (From the Letters of William Stubbs.) By 
—— HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
. ne’ 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. Essays. By Arruur Symons, Author of ‘Spiritual Adventures,’ &. 
Demy 8vo, 8. 6d. net. : 


THE TOMB OF HATSHOPSITU (Egyptian Excavations: Biban el Moluk). Introduction 

the Finding and M. DAVIS. The Life and Monuments of the + by EDOUARD NAVILLE. Description of 

. e — and Excavation of the Tomb by HOWARD CARTE With 7 Illustrations in Colour and many others 
Photogravure, Collotype, and in the Text. 2. 2s. net. 

THE "BIRCE- BARK ROLL OF THE WOODCRAFT INDIANS. Containing their Constitution, 


Laws, Games, and Deeds. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, Author of ‘ Animal Heroes,’ ‘ Wild A nimals I have 
Known,’ &c. With Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, paper cover, 1s. net. 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. Parodies and Humorous Verse. By Dum Dum, Author of 
* Rhymes of the East,’ ‘In the Hills.’ Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


MONOGRAPHS ON IMMORTALITY. 
16mo, cloth gilt, 1s. net. | 














By Mrs. PENNELL, 


RELIGIONS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Feap. 8vo, ls. net eachh NEW VOLUME. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. | ISLAM. By Syep Ameer Aut, M.A. C.LE. 
= (Member of the Imperial Legislative Council of India 
By WILLIAM JAMES, Author of ‘The Spirit of Islam,’ ‘The Ethics of —_ 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. | &e. 


THE NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A Series of Ethnographical Handbooks, 
Vol. L NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. By N. W. THOMAS. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MICROSCOPY. ‘Being an Introduction to Work with the Microscope, 


By Sir A. E. WRIGHT, M.D. F.R.S. D.Sc. Dublin, Pathologist to St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. Wi f 
Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. at ” ° — maheoaed 


COTTON. Its Cultivation, Marketing, Manufacture, and the Problems of the Cotton World. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT, Professor of Agriculture, North Carolina College of oo and 
Mechanic Arts, and CLARENCE HAMILTON POE. Illustrated with 60 Plates. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TIME AND CLOCKS. A Description of Ancient and Modern Methods of Measuring Time. By 
. H. CUNYNGHAME, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


pm, ENAMELLING ON METALS. By H. H. Cunynenampe, F.R.S. New Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. With 2 Coloured Plates and Pe, Mond Illustrations in the Text. Crown Sv 0, 6s. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


GROWTH. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of ‘ Mona Maclean,’ &c. 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. By E. | HOLY LAND. By Gustav Frenssen, Author 
NESBIT, Author of ‘The Red House,’ &c. of ‘ Jérn Uhl.’ 


BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING AUGUST. 


AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS. By Leon H. Vincent. Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 
THE PARDONER’S WALLET. Essays and Reflections. By Samvuen M‘Cuorp Croruers. 


Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


BIRD AND BOUGH. Poems of Nature. By Joun Burrovcus. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


OUR BIRTHRIGHT. An Essay on the Vitality and Resources of the Nation in Relation to Nationa 
Defence. By OPTIMIST. Demy 8vo, 1s. net. 





NOVELS. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN: a Romance of Riches. 
By MARIE CORELLI. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 6a. 


Miss Corelli’s new romance was published on July 30. The enormous demand which ensued caused 
a second large edition to be prepared immediately on publication. 


THE WOMAN’S VICTORY, and otherStories.|1O0LE. A Summer Love Idyl. By R. W. 


CHAMBERS, Author of ‘The Maids of Paradise,’ ‘The 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘The Healers,’ 5 
‘ Devethen,’ *God’s Fool,’ &c. 6s. “ | Maid-at-Arms,’ &c. With Illustrations in Colour. 


Crown 8vo, 53. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, and Politics. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIFTEENTH OF EACH MONTH. PRICE 1s. NET. 
The SEPTEMBER Number will contain Articles by MAY SINCLAIR (Author of ‘The Divine Fire’) 
and EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BOOK f exzanged in Classce, wi with Analytical Notes and Brief 
petees is Now Ready; alsoa LIST OF ANNOUNC BOOKS to be issued during the 


- CONSTABLE’S MONTHLY BOOK LIST will be sent regularly, post free, if desired. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lr, 16, James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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Every one interested in books should write to MESSRS. METHUEN for their AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, which is attractively illustrated, 
and should ask his Bookseller to show him their New Books. Especially ask for G. K. CHESTERTON’S New Book on DICKENS, and ALLAN FEA’S 
BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. If there is any difficulty in seeing them, kindly write to MESSRS. METHUEN. 

ROBERT HICHENS, the Author of ‘ The Garden of Allah,’ has written a New Long Novel. It is just ready, and is entitled THE CALL OF THE 
BLOOD. The demand is very great, and orders should be sent at once. On the same day was published THE HOUSE OF ISLAM, 'a Romance of 
the East, by M. PICKTHALL, Author of that remarkable book ‘ Said, the Fisherman.’ 


THE GUARDED FLAME, by W. B. MAXWELL, Author of ‘ Vivien,’ is a wonderful success, and is already in its FOURTH EDITION. 
The New Novel by MADAME ALBANESLI is entitled | KNOW A MAIDEN, and has already been reprinted. MR. PETT RIDGE’S New Novel. 


THE WICKHAMSES, is in its SECOND EDITION. 


THE ROGUE’S TRAGEDY, a Romance of Italy, by BERNARD CAPES, TALLY HO! a Story of Love and Sport, by HELEN MATHERS. 
and THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS, by MARY E. MANN, are all in their SECOND EDITIONS. 


MR. JOHN OXENHAM’S New Novel, PROFIT AND LOSS, is having an extraordinary success. A THIRD EDITION is ready. A New Novel 


by RICHARD MARSH is now ready—IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT NOTICE.—0On SEPTEMBER 13 will be published a new and absorbing Romance of a Motor in Spain, THE. 
CAR OF DESTINY, by C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘ The Lightning Conductor.’ 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By ALLAN FEA. With over 80 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
This book contains a series of irs of le women who figure in this 
picturesque period of history. Avoiding politics as far as possible, the author dips into 
private history and personal anecdote. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Gtoae and 
K. M. WYATT. With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Miss K. M. Wyatt has made a special feature in her sketches of garden architecture, 
and also introduced the houses in many instances as a fitting background to the gardens. 
The writer of the articles has included in the description of the gardens an account of 
their makers, and the various celebrated people who have been their owners. 


GEORGE HERBERT AND HIS TIMES. By A. G. Hype. 
With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The aim of the work is to describe the life of the poet of ‘The Temple’ and the 
characteristics of his time, the interval between the age of Elizabeth and the innings of 
the Civil Wars. It gives an account of his family and early years ; his school and university 
life, including his public oratorship at Cambridge; his part in the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the day ; his relations with James I. and his Court ; and his final laying aside 
of the courtier’s dress and sword for the humbler garb of a village priest—with his marriage, 
parochial life, and death. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS: Henry Stuart, 
—. Duke of York. By H. M. VAUGHAN. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
108. net. 

This biography contains full information on his ecclesiastical career in Italy; on his 
relations with the Young Pretender, and with other members of his own family ; on his 
assumption of titular sovereignty as ‘‘Henry IX., King of Great Britain, France, and 
— . a on the circumstances that finally led to his acceptance of a pension from 

ieorge III. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cuesrerton. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Chesterton’s book on Dickens is intended as a general justification of that author, 
and of the whole of the gigantesque English humour of which he was the last and not the 
least gigantic survival. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. With 


20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BELLS OF ENGLAND. By Canon J. J. Raven, D.D. F.S.A- 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 
After treating of the history of bells in remote ages, the author traces their develop- 
ment through the Saxon and Norman periods to the Middle Ages. 


THE COMING OF THE SAINTS. By J. W. Taytor. With 
24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7%. 6d. net. . 
Mr. Taylor’s book deals with the beginnings of Christian lifeZin Palestine, and with 
the history of the earliest missions to the West. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dorr. With 
Illustrations in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Y 

‘Many books have been written about wild-fowl and the life of the Broads, but if the 

author of this most recent acquisition had refrained from giving his work to the public, 


both the public and the literature of natural history would have been heavy losers.” 
Standard. 





FRANCISCAN DAYS. By A.G. Ferrers Howesr. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. net. 
This book consists of selections, translated from early Franciscan writings, and settin 
forth in a series of narrative and devotional passages the salient features of the life an 
teaching of S. Francis of Assisi and his companions. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. By Wi1iAm SHAkeEspEare. 
Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. By Henry Monracv, 
EARL OF MANCHESTER. With an Introduction by ELIZABETH WATER- 
HOUSE, Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and Death.’ Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. (The Library of Devotion. 

A book of Meditations on Death and Immortality, written by the first Earl of 

Manchester early in the seventeenth century. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. Crown 8vo, ls. net; paper, 
1s. 6d. net cloth. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 
This is a complete edition, containing matter that has never appeared before. "the 
text has been collated by E. DE SELINCOURT. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Roserr Hicuens, Author of 


‘The Garden of Allah.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition in the press. 
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“*THE VIPER OF MILAN,’ 
a Story FINELY IMAGINED 
AND FINELY DEPICTED.” 
—The Westminster Gazette.’ 








Following so closely upon the day of 
publication reviews in the mornin 
papers, the weighty and considered 
criticism in last Saturday’s Westminster 
Gazette has aroused an amount of interest 
in THE VIPER OF MILAN such as is 
seldom enjoyed by a new author. The 
Globe of ednesday speaks of Miss 
Bowen as a ung writer of RE- 
MARKABLE PROMISE, and considers 
that this book ‘‘places her AMONG 
OUR FEW WRITERS of real romance 
conceived on the lofty plane so far 
removed from mere sensationalism.” <A 
second impresaion of THE VIPER OF 
MILAN is now in the press. 








THE SUCCESSFUL DART- 
MOOR NOVEL, ENTITLED 
‘A PIXY IN PETTICOATS,’ 





MISS MOWBRAY. 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


KNIGHTHOOD'S FLOWER. 


BY 
J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
Author of ‘The Land of Bondage,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 








““A PIXY IN PETTICOATS is as good 
a story of Dartmoor as has been written 
these many moons.”—Hvening Standard. 
**A glance at any chapter is almost as 
good as a breath of that breeze which 
charges at you on the top of Hay or Yes 
Tor.” —Bystander. ‘‘The story is built 
up with quite exceptional skill. The 
writing is consistently brilliant. One 
has a suspicion that the author is an old 
hand.” —Liverpool Courier. ‘‘It is long 
indeed since I have come across any- 
thing quite so fascinating and full of life 
as the Pixy herself.”—Church Bells. 
*«*A ROMANCE OF MANY MERITS.” 
—Express. 








THE IVORY RAIDERS. 
MERIEL OF THE MOORS. 








NEW NOYEL BY J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 





FRERE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


By MARGARET SMITH. 


LAW, NOT JUSTICE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of The House on the Marsh,’ &e. 
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By SYDNEY H. BURCHELL, 
Author of ‘Mistress of the Hobe” &e. 


THE SWEETEST SOLACE. 


By JOHN RANDAL, Author of ‘Pacifico,’ &c. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘ Rachel Marr,’ &c, 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By Madame ALBANESI, 
Author of ‘The Brown » Brown Eyes of Macy,’ &e, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Liurrzp, 
182, High Holborn W.C, 





NEW NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE PREY OF THE STRONGEST. 





This week Mr. Rivers has published a 
novel entitled THE IVORY RAIDERS, 
by Walter Dalby (whose ‘A Modern 
St. Anthony’ was well received), a 
thrilling tale of African adventure, 
which realm of fiction has recently been 
lacking in popular exponents. Intensely 
exciting and brimming with humour, 
THE IVORY RAIDERS is sure of a 
hearty welcome. Mr. R. E. Vernede’s 
new book will be issued early in Septem- 
ber under the title of MERIEL OF 
THE MOORS, and recollections of 
‘The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel’ should 
suffice as a guarantee of entertainment. 
Humour restrained yet quaint, combined 
with a pleasant style, pervades a novel 
that the publisher can recommend with 
every ¢ ence. 
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The Hibeh Papyri. Part I. By B. P. 
Grenfell and A. 8S. Hunt. (Egypt 
Exploration Fund.) 


Tue publication of a new volume by these 
indefatigable explorers and decipherers 
is always an event of importance to the 
world of Greek scholars. As usual, this 
work represents not only their acuteness 
and learning, as well as their unique 
experience, but also the knowledge of 
many other experts, whom they wisely 
summon to their assistance. Of these 
they return special thanks to Prof. Blass 
of Halle and Prof. Smyly of Dublin. The 
former has every classical Greek text in 
his head, and is therefore matchless at 
identifying new fragments; the latter 
combines mathematical learning with his 
skill in deciphering, and therefore moves 
about among bewildering currencies and 
calendars with an ease rare among classical 
scholars when they come to face compli- 
cated figures. 

The highest praise which the present 
volume can attain is to be called a worthy 
successor to the long series of masterpieces 
which have brought its two editors into 
the first rank of European philologists. 
Not only is it of this high standard: it 
is perhaps more valuable than any of the 
rest, except the Tebtunis volume, in that 
it deals with a mass of the earliest dated 
Greek MSS. ever discovered. As such, its 
plates afford a lesson in paleography, to 
which the only parallel is to be found in 
the first two volumes of the Petrie papyri, 
and of these the first is out of print, and 
very costly to acquire. It is, indeed, 
most unfortunate that considerations of 
economy have permitted the authors to 
give us only nine plates, whereas the Petrie 
volumes had fifty. But these nine 
provide texts on the average a little 
earli-r than the fifty, so that now we 





may safely say that we know Greek hand- 
writing in the days of the second and 
third Ptolemies (280-22 B.c.) better than 
we know any down to the ninth century. 
The present volume not only shows how 
men wrote books and letters in the early 
third century B.c.: it even presents a 
text from 301 B.c. memorable in many 
ways, but not the least in that it is as 
cursive as any hand can well be, and 
shows a habit of writing and of reading 
as developed as in the world of to-day. 
The original MSS. of Plato’s dialogues or 
Euripides’s plays were probably similar in 
appearance and written on the same 
material. As a paleographical study, 
therefore, the present volume (with the 
Petrie papyri) affords the materials for 
the opening chapter in any future treatise 
on Greek writing. 

Turning to the matter of this most 
pregnant volume, we shall say a few 
words on some of the problems hitherto 
unsolved in regard to which it offers new 
and important evidence. Ever since a 
scrap of early Homeric text in the Petrie 
papyri showed large divergences from 
our vulgate, it was first suspected and 
then maintained that up to the critical 
revision by the Alexandrian librarians 
Homer was in a very fluid condition, and 
was read or recited from very varying 
texts. In all our fragments subsequent 
to the time of Aristarchus, on the contrary, 
there is great conformity, and the text 
may be regarded as authoritatively settled. 
This view was strongly combated by Prof. 
Ludwich, who considers the papyrus frag- 
ments as merely unauthorized and _ in- 
accurate texts, departing in many details 
from a text already received and known 
in the fourth century B.c. The additional 
evidence brought to bear on this question 
in the present volume, and weighed with 
great skill and still greater moderation by 
the authors, shows that if the Alexandrian 
critics were not actually the first to fix the 
text, they must surely have exerted a 
strong influence in making one of the older 
versions, or the better of the old versions, 
prevail over the rest. We will illustrate 
this from an experience we had years ago 
at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. The great 
preacher, desiring a few minutes’ rest, 
called upon the people to strike up a hymn. 
Forthwith divers parties in divers parts 
of the church began to sing, and for some 
moments there was a wonderful Babel of 
conflicting tunes. But presently the best 
singers of the best hymn prevailed; the 
varying versions or tunes died out, and 
the whole congregation joined in one 
vast unison of sound. More especially 
the Alexandrian critics got rid of many 
unnecessary or superfluous lines, which 
occurred in their proper connexion else- 
where. We agree with every word of 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s argument, 
except that we should be disposed to 
state it more strongly, and empha- 
size the influence of the great critics 
in purifying the Homeric text, as it was 
handed down to the Middle Ages. The 
famous Codex Venetus Marcianus A (of 
the tenth century) contains a better text 
than any of the early fragments, not 





————————— 
because it represents an older tradition, 
but because it was prepared by competent 
critical scholars, probably by Aristarchus. 

We pass to another interesting question, 
whereon we have new evidence here 
before us. It was conjectured some years 
ago by Prof. Mahaffy that, though the 
first Ptolemy was not recognized as a king 
in the Greek world till 306-5 B.c., he must 
have been consecrated by the Egyptian 
priests some years earlier, viz., 311-10, 
when the death of the young Alexander 
left no direct heir to the crown. This 
coincided pretty nearly with Ptolemy’s 
second marriage, and the birth of an heir 
in the purple was probably the State 
reason given by the king for passing over 
an elder son, and making the younger 
heir to the throne. The notes on Pap. 84 
in this volume show that there was an era 
beginning with 311 B.c., but that it is so 
far only known from evidence outside 
Egypt. We still await some allusion to 
a coronation, probably at Memphis, to 
make sure of the matter, but the conjecture 
of some years ago is now becoming a 
reasonable hypothesis. 

On another controversy the new evi- 
dence in this volume is decisive. We 
now know that it was the first Ptolemy 
who founded the priesthood of Alexander, 
and not the second, as was commonly 
supposed. It seems to us that the voices 
of poets and other flatterers have been 
too readily believed regarding the per- 
formances of the second Ptolemy. His 
father was the great man, and the founder 
of the monarchy in all its details. It was 
he who set up the University of Alexandria 
and the Library ; it was he who started 
the coinage; it was he who fixed the 
Hellenistic cults of Egypt. It may yet 
turn out that it was he also who first 
attempted the equating of the Egyptian 
and Macedonian calendars, a matter 
apparently as difficult then as it has proved 
to modern scholars. Prof. Smyly’s labours 
have shown that there was one unsuccessful 
attempt made to equate the varying 
months some time in the reign of Ptolemy 
IV. Another attempt, with a different 
equation, was successful late in the reign 
of Ptolemy IX. It also now appears 
that the elaborate dating of the Rosetta 
Stone was made after the former equa- 
tion had been officially declared. 

But among the various double dates 
tabulated and discussed in this volume 
there is one from a stone at Thera which 
still seems to us wrongly placed. The 
date (year 18 of a reign) shows the same 
equation of months as that made under 
Ptolemy IV. and V., and the present 
editors, as against Prof. Smyly’s decision 
for the fourth, now ascribe it to the fifth 
Ptolemy. Putting aside paleographical 
reasons, which seem to us to argue the 
writing earlier, we think the reasons long 
since urged in favour of the first Ptolemy 
not to be despised. Historically, the reign 
of the fifth Ptolemy is the most unlikely 
in the world. It was, indeed, shown in 
the ‘ History of the Ptolemies’ that the 
foreign empire of Egypt did subsist through 
Philopator’s reign, so that a garrison of 
Egyptians in Thera was then still possible ; 
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but with the accession of Epiphanes the 
whole thing went to pieces, and such an 
occupation of a distant island is not to be 
assumed without the clearest proofs. To 
this we add the fact, not sufficiently 
weighed, that the occurrence of —_ one 
man named Ptolemy in a list of 170 
soldiers would be a most curious thing 
after the monarchy was settled, and when 
this name became so popular as to appear 
in almost every short group of names. If 
these considerations point to the first 
Ptolemy, how are we to account for the 
equation of the months at this date ? 
Possibly the great founder of the empire 
attempted this task also, and the reform 
of the fourth king, a trivial creature, was 
merely a resumption of what the first 
enlightened organizer had essayed, only 
to shipwreck against the rocks of con- 
servative sentiment in his people. 

We shall not penetrate further into the 
thorny question of these double dates. 
If, as our authors believe, the intercala- 
tions in the Macedonian Calendar were 
capricious, and intended to fill up a lunar 
send when its difference from the solar 

ame inconvenient, it may well be asked 
whether the problem of equating varying 
Macedonian months with Egyptian is 
worth the enormous labour it has cost 
these busy scholars, who have so much 
else to do with better hopes of ultimate 
success. 

The official correspondence in this 
volume offers new light, as it were by 
accident, on adozen other points of interest. 
It has been doubted, ever since the pub- 
lication of the wills of the military land- 
holders of the Fayyum in the Petrie 
papyri, whether the owners had any 
right of leaving their land by will to their 
heirs. It now appears that upon the death 
of any landholder of this kind (cleruch) 
the State resumed his land into the 
Basilikon or Crown property. The curious 
point is, however, that the lot kept the 
name of its former owner, and was known 
by it permanently. This recalls the three 
sections of the Fayyum which were per- 
manently known by the names of three 
men, probably their first governors— 
Heraclides, Polemo, and Themistes. 

Such are examples of the topics on 
which this ge geome volume gives 
us clearer light. It would be a task far 
beyond our space to enumerate them all. 
Nor could our notice be more than a mere 
catalogue. We have selected not perhaps 
the most important, but those in which 
historians may feel the keenest interest. 
The whole volume must be studied to be 
duly appreciated. We may conclude by 
saying that no classical library can even 
pretend to be complete which does not 


possess it. 











The Florentine History. Written by 
_Nicolo Machiavelli. Translated from 
the Italian by Ninian Hill Thomson. 
2 vols. (Constable & Co.) 

Ir cannot, we think, often be granted to 

the irresponsible, indolent reviewer, after 

the lapse of almost a quarter of a century, 

to see the execution of a piece of work 
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which he has all that time been desiderat- 
ing. When noticing Mr. Thomson’s trans- 
lation of ‘ The Prince’ in The Atheneum 
of July 29th, 1882, the present writer 
ventured to plead for a version of ‘ The 
Histories ’ from the same competent hand ; 
and the plea was renewed on the appear- 
ance of ‘The Discourses’ a couple of 
years later. We would not, of course, 
presume to suggest that Mr. Thomson 
needed any external stimulus to induce 
him to proceed with what was incom- 
parably the most important instalment 
of his work; the time which he has 
allowed to elapse since its beginning is 
evidence jthat he prefers to do things 
his own way. We merely wish to empha- 
size the fact that there is one quarter in 
which the work of a scholar unknown to 
the general world is appreciated as it 
deserves. 

In a short ‘Translator’s Note’ Mr. 
Thomson modestly suggests that, “ six 
translations of Machiavelli’s ‘ History of 
Florence’ being already in existence, it 
may seem superfluous to offer a seventh 
to the English reader.” He need have 
no scruples on this score. Four of the 
six (if six they be) are before us as we 
write : those of Thomas Bedingfield (1595), 
lately reprinted among Mr. Nutt’s ‘‘ Tudor 
Translations”; M. K.’s of 1674; the 
anonymous one of 1680 (curiously enough, 
produced by the same publishers as the 
last named) ; and Mr. Bohn’s (also anony- 
mous, but based more or less on the 1680 
version), 1841. Not one of these, it may 
safely be said, is worthy to be regarded 
as the standard English translation of 
‘The Histories.’ Bedingfield’s, besides 
possessing most of the faults of style usual 
among Elizabethan prose-writers not of 
the first rank, gives the impression of 
hackwork. The spelling of proper names 
is that of a person seeing them for the 
first time—he does not even seem to be 
aware of the true name of “‘ John Aguto ” ; 
and generally he shows few signs of having 
equipped himself for his task with an 
independent information upon the period. 
The two seventeenth-century versions are 
both good, straightforward pieces of work, 
M. K.’s having the more style about it ; 
but neither is of such quality as to render 
a modern effort superfluous. Bohn is 
decidedly “‘ Bohny,” inelegant, and often 
inaccurate. Perhaps the best notion of 
the position which Mr. Thomson holds 
as compared with his predecessors may 
be given by juxtaposition of their render- 
ings of an average passage—that in which 
Machiavelli describes the institution of 
the “‘ Ordinances of Justice.” 

Bedingfield :— 

“The populer sort then not knowing 
what course to take, Giano della Bella, a 
Gentleman of auncient race (yet therewith 
one that loved the libertie of his Country), 
encouraged the chiefs of the misteries to 
reform the disorders of the citie. By this 
Councell it was ordained that the Gonfa- 
loniere should remain with the Priori, and 
have foure thousand men at his commande- 
ment. They likewise made all the Nobility 
incapable of the Senate, and any man that 
was accessary in any offence, to be as sub- 
ject to punishment as the principal. They 
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decreed moreover, that publique fame should 
suffice to receive condemnation by the lawes 
which they called Ordinamenti della Gius- 
tizia. By this mean the people gained great 
reputation.” 

M. K, :— 


“Whereupon the people not knowing 
what course to take, Giano della Bella, of 
most noble blood, but a lover of the liberty 
of the City, encouraged the heads of the 
companies to reform the Government, and 
by his advice they ordained that the Gon- 
faloniere should reside with the Priors, and 
have four thousand men under his command ; 
they likewise incapacitated all the nobles 
of sitting among the Lords Priors, bound 
all the accomplices and accessaries of the 
crime in the same punishments with the 
principal, and made public fame sufficient 
testimony to give judgment ; by these 
laws, which they called ‘the Ordinances of 
Justice,’ the people gained a mighty repu- 
tation.” 

“: The anonymous hand of 1680 :— 


“The Populace not knowing what reso- 
lution to take in the Case, Giano della Bella 
(a person of Noble extraction, but a Lover of 
the Liberty of the City) incouraged the 
Heads of the Arts, to reform the City, and 
by his persuasion it was Ordained that the 
Gonfaloniere should reside with the Priori, 
and have 4000 men under his command ; 
they likewise excluded the Nobility out of 
the Councel of the Segnori. 

“They made a Jaw that all Accessaries, 
or Abettors, should be liable to the same 
or sg with those who were actually 

uilty ; and decreed that common report 
should be sufficient to convict them. By 
these Jaws (which were called Ordinamenti 
della Giustizia) the people gained great 
reputation.” 

Lastly Bohn :— 

“In this unhappy state, the people not 
knowing what to do, Giano della Bella, of 
a@ very noble family, and a lover of liberty, 
encouraged the heads of the Arts to reform 
the constitution of the city; and by his 
advice it was ordered that the Gonfalonier 
should reside with the Priors, and have four 
thousand men at his command. They 
deprived the nobility of the right to sit in 
the signory. They condemned the asso- 
ciates of a criminal to the same penalty as 
himself, and ordered that public report 
should be taken as evidence. y these laws, 
which were called the ordinations of justice, 
the people acquired great influence.” 

We now give Mr. Thomson’s rendering, 
which, as may be seen by comparison 
with the original, is generally as near to 
the text as any, and in one important 
matter—that of the Consorti—catches a 
point which all the others, with their 
““ accessaries” or ‘associates,’ have 
missed :— 

** While the Commons were thus at a loss 
what course to follow, Giano della Bella, 
who though of very high descent yet loved 
his country’s freedom, incited the chiefs of 
the Guilds to introduce further reforms, and 
by his advice a new Ordinance was passed 
enacting that the Gonfalonier should reside 
with the Priors and have a force of four 
thousand men at his disposal. It was further 
ordained that all the Nobles should be 
deprived of the right to sit in the Signory ; 
that all connec with a criminal should 
be liable to the same punishment ; and that 
common notoriety might be accepted as 
legal proof. For these laws, which were 
styled ‘The Ordinances of Justice,’ the 
Commons obtained great credit.”’ 
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It was indeed high time that something 
should be done to remind people of the 
fact that ‘The Prince’ was not Machia- 
velli’s only, or principal, work. It has 
been unfortunate for his personal reputa- 
tion that that treatise should have been 
at hand all these centuries as the poli- 
tician’s vade-mecum. That it does not 
express his private views on ethical 
questions—that, on the contrary, he 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
so far as a man mixed up in the politics 
of those days might do—is clear from 
many passages in ‘The Histories.’ Of 
course he does not indulge in moral reflec- 
tions to any great extent; that was not 
his way. But the restrained enthusiasm 
with which, for instance, he speaks of 
Pietro de’ Medici—the one upright man, 
it may be said, of his day—seems to show 
that, whatever might be his artistic admira- 
tion of Borgian virtu, his personal sym- 
pathy was on the side of virtue, as we 
understand the word. 

What is wanted now is that some one 
should do for ‘ The Histories’ what Mr. 
Burd has done for ‘ The Prince.’ Since 
Machiavelli wrote, fresh light has been 
thrown on many of the transactions with 
which he deals, and his statements are 
here and there open to correction. But as 
a shrewd survey of an important period, 
and as a clue to that most complicated 
of historical tangles, the history of Italy, 
it never has been, and never is likely, 
except by its own aid, to be, surpassed. 








The Knowledge of God. By Henry Mel- 
ville Gwatkin. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clatk.) 

Pror. GwaATKIN is one of those writers 
whom much learning never makes dull. 
His knowledge of the sources of history 
through its length and breadth, if not un- 
rivalled, is hardly surpassed by that of 
any living man, and he unites with his 
erudition a faculty for decision and a 
power of insight not commonly regarded 
as academic acquirements. Facts and 
theories are alike familiar to him, and his 
acquaintance with the views of critics, 
higher critics and hypercritics, is no 
less exhaustive than profound. The judg- 
ments of such a man must command 
respect, even where they do not secure 
agreement. Moreover, the epigram and 
humour with which the book abounds 
make its perusal even more pleasant than 
it is instructive. 

Here are some of the author’s dicta. 
“Like the Puritan, the Stoic stood for 
seriousness in a frivolous world; and like 
the Puritan he made himself ridiculous.” 
“They saw no escape from the devil of 
polytheism, but by rushing headlong 
into the deep sea of pantheism.” ‘“‘ Few 
even of the most enlightened can escape 
occasional falls into religion.” ‘‘ That 
which is unworthy of man cannot be 
worthy of God.’ ‘The philosophers 
could show martyrs for duty, but none for 
religion.” Arius is said to “ be strangely 
English in his impatient common sense ;” 
he is “‘ just like the English Deists and their 





successors, though he had no excuse of 
climate. He simply did not understand 
a metaphor.” 

But we need not multiply quotations. 
The book is studded with memorable 
phrases and incisive comments, and rises 
at times to serene and lofty eloquence. 
For the writer’s faith is of that far-seeing 
and unshaken order which is akin more 
to vision than to commonplace conviction. 
Yet he rarely gives one the impression of 
arguing for a brief, and has still less of that 
ugly apologetic attitude which made a 
modern thinker tell his readers that ‘‘ there 
is nothing to be ashamed of morally or 
intellectually ’’ in allegiance to the Chris- 
tian faith. Unless a great deal more than 
this can be said for it, we fear that its 
chance of holding the intellectual class 
is poor. The value of the book is that 
it is a sort of philosophy of history by a 
man intimately acquainted with every 
detail of the subject, and entirely free from 
the bias of the ecclesiastic. We think, 
indeed, that the first course of lectures 
might almost have been spared. They 
certainly will do little to convince those 
without the Christian faith, and not 
much to strengthen those within it. More- 
over their method seems to us scarcely 
within the scope of the Gifford Trust. 
The author does his very ingenious best, 
and frequently hints at arguments which 
he does not enforce, because, as he 
says, they are beyond the sphere of 
a Gifford lecturer. Yet even so an 
elaborate a priori examination of the 
conditions of a revelation, should there 
be one, is bound to strike the believer 
as rather feeble, and the infidel as special 
pleading. Like all the other parts of 
the book, this is full of suggestive ideas 
and illuminating phrases; but as a 
piece of argument, considered as a whole, 
it strikes us as singularly unsatisfactory 
and a little ‘“‘dodgy.’’ It reminds one 
of Richard Baxter’s account of natural 
religion drawn from “ the book of retired 
reason” in his ‘ Reasons of the Christian 
Religion,’ and is about as convincing. In 
both cases there is a careful arrangement 
of all the matter beforehand, and the out- 
lines are produced of a picture which it 
is plain to any one can only be completed 
by the Christian “‘ scheme of redemption.” 
We do not for a moment suppose that the 
method strikes the writer in this light, but 
we think it will inevitably so strike the 
reader, even the most sympathetic. 

But after all no one will read the book 
for this part of it, which is not sufficiently 
original to be attractive. What is attrac- 
tive and illuminating is the review of 
human history in the light of the con- 
ceptions of God which men have from 
time to time entertained. Prof. Gwatkin 
is a Churchman of the school of Westcott 
and Hort, and his book must be read in 
connexion with their writings. What is, 
perhaps, most valuable is the Professor’s 
account of ideas and institutions from 
primitive cults down to the Nicene Age. 
His summing up both of the Old Testament 
and the New is masterly and decided. It 
must certainly be reckoned with by writers 
of the more advanced schools. We are glad, 





too, to see a discussion by a sober and'well- 
qualified historian of that amazing book 
* Pagan Christs.’ In the later periods the 
Professor is interesting always, and per- 
haps more sothan intheearlier. But his 
bias against the Latin Church leads him, 
we think, to statements beyond the mark. 
Rome may be “the most degraded of 
Christian sects,’ an Orange pulpiteer may 
speak of the Pope as “‘ the high priest of 
irreligion,”’ but it is surely not the business. 
of a Cambridge professor to write in this 
strain, especially as he only arrives at his 
conclusion by an argument which is almost 
sophistical. We have no desire to defend 
Ultramontanism, or to deny “‘ the bottom- 
less treachery of the Catholic reaction,’’ 
and the evils that may be wrought by 
ecclesiastical officialism—a thing often 
more dangerous than political tyranny. 
At the same time we cannot help wonder- 
ing what value and meaning Prof Gwatkin 
attaches to the Church. He protests 
against the evils of unbridled individualism 
in the political and economic spheres, and 
no parts of his book are more admirable 
or courageous than the passages which 
condemn militarism and ——— changes 
in essence socialistic. But when it comes 
to religion, his position strikes us as purely 
individualistic, nor does he ever seem to 
have considered the question whether 
there is not such a thing as a social mind 
or will of the Church, and whether the 
contest between anarchy and authority 
is not really one between egotism in the 
religious sphere and a due belief in 
the personality of the community. The 
world is not going to develope the notion 
of solidarity in politics in order to teach 
atomism in religion. A professor of high 
ideals and severe industry may ignore or 
depreciate the communal side of religion, or 
trust to it merely as an elevating force in 
social economy. But to eviscerate the 
conception of Church of all practical mean- 
ing, todeny nearly all personal religion to the 
Latin communion, and to write as though 
Bishop Gore or Canon Scott Holland were 
not among the strongest Christian influ- 
ences of the day is neither wise nor clear- 
sighted. It was Hort who said that 
‘* Christianity implied Churchliness.” We 
cannot help thinking that Prof. Gwatkin 
would have strengthened his book by a 
more sympathetic attitude (like that of 
Dr. Sanday, for instance) towards parties 
whose views he does not share. For all 
that it is stimulating, and by its very 
decision useful, and above all things in- 
teresting and brilliant. 








The Birds of Aristophanes. The Greek 
Text revised, with a Translation into 
corresponding Metres, Introduction, and 
Commentary. By Benjamin Bickley 
Rogers. (Bell & Sons.) 


Mr. Roars has won so honourable a name 
as a translator and editor of Aristophanes 
that his book on the ‘ Birds ’—the fourth 
play published in the present series—is 
assured of a warm welcome and diligent 
perusal by classical scholars. We know 
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that our bird-fancier is to be trusted : 
indeed, the editorial work is just what it 
should be, and what we expected it would 
be—careful, complete, and convincing ; 
and the translation is fascinating. 

The protagonist spelt his name IewOéra- 
atpos, according to Mr. Rogers, who claims 
herein to follow ‘“‘the genuine Aristo- 

hanic tradition.” ‘‘ We must remember,” 

e says, p. ix, ““that we are dealing, not with 
Aristophanes the grammarian, but with 
Aristophanes the comic poet, who was at 
liberty, and was accustomed, to coin words 
in any fashion he pleased.” And the 
present editor is not one of those who 
think that this play “ is not what it seems.” 
With an easy wit he shows (in the manner 
of Siivern’s dissertation on the ‘ Birds ’) 
that an allegory of the Spanish Armada 
may be read into Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest’ 
as probably as any visions of Athenian 
imperialism into the ‘ Birds.’ And Peis- 
thetaerus is not Alcibiades, but, like Dicae- 
opolis and Trygaeus elsewhere, a typical 
Athenian of the clever, ingenious, peace- 
and-quiet-loving sort. In brief, we are 
to believe that, for its proper enjoyment, 
the play is a fancy and a caricature, ‘‘ not 
in any sense an allegorical narrative of 
actual events, an enigmatic representation 
of actual characters.” 

Before Prof. D’Arcy Thompson’s‘ Glos- 
sary of Greek Birds’ was published, Mr. 
Rogers had already completed a set of 
careful notes on the bird-folk mentioned 
in this play: and these notes now form 
the larger part (more than sixty pages) of 
his introduction. It would certainly have 
beena pity tosacrifice them tothemere exist- 
ence of the glossary, good as that is ; for, 
apart from the convenience of having a 
bird-dictionary at hand—and most readers 
will allow that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the glossary—the evidence is 
arranged in admirable style. 


Mr. Christopher Welch contributes to 
the Introduction an interesting note on 
the kind of flute employed by Aristophanes 
for the rendering of the nightingale-song 
which helped the Hoopoe to summon the 
birds. The stage -direction aiAcd, after 
line 222, certainly seems to suggest that 
this nightingale-motif, following the first 
and punctuating the second song of the 
Hoopoe, was represented by an instru- 
ment and not by a voice. Mr. Rogers 
thinks (note on 1. 665) that Aristophanes 
obtained for this comedy an avAnris of 
special excellence : and the archeological 
evidence makes it possible that the avAds 
used for the purpose may have been a 
transverse flute. If this be so, the Greek 
anticipated in orchestration Handel and 
Beethoven, both of whom had recourse 
to the same instrument for giving the effect 
of nightingale-notes. 

Mr. Rogers has far more than a scholarly 
knack of translation : he has a remarkable 
gift, a power of idiom, which would as 
certainly have appealed to Aristophanes 
as it commands the admiration of scholars 
to-day. But the English version is not 
only a delightful companion to the scholar : 
it is highly entertaining in itself. Not 





since John Hookham Frere have we had 
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such spirit and spontaneity. We quote 
two specimens in illustration :— 


Pei. So mighty and t was his former estate, 
so ample he waxed and so strong, 
That still the tradition is potent, and still, when 
he sings in the morning his song, 
At once from their sleep all mortals upleap, the 
cobblers, the tanners, the bakers, 
The potters, the bathmen, the smiths, and the 
shield-and-the-musical-instrument-makers. 
(488-491. ) 


Pei. What! dost thou not know that the noisy- 
tongued crow lives five generations of men ? 
Eu. O fie ! it is plain they are fitter to reign than 
the gods ; let us have them again. 
Pei. Ay, fitter by far ! 
No need for their sakes to erect and adorn 
Great temples of marble with portals of gold. 
Enough for the birds on the brake and the thorn 
And the evergreen oak their receptions to hold. 
Or if any are noble, and courtly, and fine, 
The tree of the olive will serve for their shrine. 
No need, when a blessing we seek, to repair 
To Delphi or Ammon, and sacrifice there ; 
We will under an olive or arbutus stand 
With a present of barley and wheat, 
And, piously lifting our heart and our hand, 
; The birds for a boon we’ll entreat, 
And the boon shall be ours, and our suit we shall 





ain 
At the cost of a few little handfuls of grain. 
(609-626. ) 

The notes are not cumbered with over- 
much grammar; but there is ample evi- 
dence of scholarly criticism and literary 
taste : and the commentary in consequence 
is full of interest as well as instruction. 
Its key-note is sagacity ; and such sagacity 
is wonderfully reassuring after all one has 
had to suffer from the meaningless 
meanderings of editors. 

Mr. Rogers is very likely rightin regarding 
éro(e (1. 266) as a verb formed from éroi, 
“the hoopoe whooped”’; but the form 
itself requires a word of explanation, for 
it is surely a strange imperfect. Perhaps 
it is a punning verb, formed from é7i and 
«o{w to represent the note of the éroy. 

On 1d leAapyixdvy (1. 832) Mr. Rogers, 
admitting, of course, the jest (which he 
aptly turns by ‘‘Storkade”’), writes: ““This 
name, however, had no connexion with 
storks ; TleAapyot was simply another 
form of IleAacyoi.” It is interesting to 
note that Miss J. E. Harrison, in her 
‘Primitive Athens,’ recently published, 
holds that “‘ Pelargikon is ‘ stork-fort,’ 
not Pelasgian fort” (p. 25), and points to 
the representations of storks discovered 
lately among the painted architectural 
fragments on the Acropolis. In her view 
Pelargikon became Pelasgikon; “ ety- 
mologically false, but perhaps in fact true, 
for happily the analogy between the 
Pelargic walls and those of Mycenae is 
beyond dispute, and if the ‘ Mycenaeans ’ 
were Pelasgian, the walls are, after all, 
Pelasgic ”’ (p. 29). 

In iépaxas immorogéras (]. 1179) our 
editor cleverly sees more than a mere 
allusion to Opgxes immrorofdra:, for he 
believes that Aristophanes has played 
here a game of letter-changing (ie for 0). 
It may well be so. 

The tone of all the notes, critical and 
explanatory, is judiciously conservative : 
the MSS. are jealously safeguarded, the 
interpretations of the scholiasts are regu- 
larly respected. What Mr. Rogers thinks 
of sweeping emendators is to be learnt 
from the concluding sentences of his addi- 
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tional note on the first person singular of 
the pluperfect (75 ’yé): “I advise 
younger scholars never to adopt a con- 
clusion of the new criticism without care- 
fully examining the foundation on which 
it is sup to rest. They will often 
be considerably startled at the result” 
(p. 247). His own apparatus criticus, 
sufficient and satisfactory, is given in an 
appendix; it has a pleasing humour of 
its own, of which the following is a speci- 
men :— 

“796. Kadéfero MSS. vulgo. Aristophanes 
seems to have thought himself at liberty to 
introduce a little variety here. But he 
reckoned without the critics. He had used 
xatérratro in line 792, and must use the 
same word here or undergo correction. 
Accordingly Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen strike out xaféfero and insert 
xaterrtero, following a conjecture of Meineke.” 

Mr. Rogers contributes but few emenda- 
tions of his own, and these in very modest 
fashion. He has the true instinct of 
comedy, and therefore is quick to see the 
point of the original text, without altera- 
tion, and to maintain it against all comers. 
It is this instinctive sympathy with his 
author which is really responsible for his 
success in all parts of the book. His work 
is thorough without being ostentatiously 
exhaustive : in other words, it represents 
the scholarly sense of selection, which can 
see the right thing, and the courage which 
can stick to it. We hope, in all sincerity, 
that Mr. Rogers may live to accomplish 
tvxaya0y, the edition which has formed 
his study for so many years. 














NEW NOVELS. 
The Dream and the Business. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A weary and vigilant sagacity is felt like 
an atmosphere in this novel from a 
vanished hand. Although there are about 
a score of witty passages and one farcical 
episode in its four hundred and forty- 
four pages, the reader must confess that 
his perusal resembles a pilgrimage. Even 
equestrian exercise in the narrow way is 
not exhilarating, though narrowness may 
be made exciting when the way is a rope 
in the air. But Mrs. Craigie’s pupils of 
unlucky love and severe religion have 
simply to preserve their self-respect at 
the cost of a baulked appetite or the 
hunger of the heart. The dull martyr- 
dom of the self-repressed inflicts an ache 
on the pilgrim reader at the last, and his 
sympathy is stirred on behalf of a brilliant 
mind which veiled itself in seriousness. 
True, it acknowledged that religion was 
temperamental, and in this novel there is 
no eager exhibition of so-called truth. The 
Congregationalist minister in love with 
the Roman Catholic peeress remains @ 
Congregationalist. The magnetic baritone 
in love with himself is left eloping with a 

rincess ; and Rome’s one proselyte seems 
handed to her by Hymen. Plot is not 
invoked to thrill, and it is of no interest 
that the Congregationalist renounces an 
annual income of five thousand pounds. 
Mammon cannot wrestle with such probity. 
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Coincidence is employed rather crudely, 
but without much emotional effect, and 
Gladstone asks a character if he is in 
favour of Home Rule without doing more 
than create the impression that he is rather 
like Gladstone. It is not that John Oliver 
Hobbes ceased to be clever. ‘‘ The Arts 
are but drugs for the disappointed ima- 
gination.” ‘‘Man is martyred for his 
ideals, slain for his crimes, but pampered 
for his hypocrisy.” These are sayings 
that neither dazzle nor instruct, but they 
are clever. Yet the novel is grey, though 
clever, and grey although “in the middle 
of dinner the hymn-man kissed the prima 
donna’s hand with all his might because 
she agreed with one of his remarks about 
immortality.” The greyness permits, like 
the incomparable greyness of Mark Ruther- 
ford, the humorous outlines of ordinary 
people to be seen with praiseworthy dis- 
tinctness. 














Tally Ho! By Helen Mathers. (Methuen 


& Co.) 


‘Tatty Ho!’ is, as its name indicates, 
a sporting novel, and belongs to that 
class which neither the literary nor the 
sporting world is inclined to take very 
seriously, but which nevertheless has 
generally a public of its own. The main 
plot, though unlikely, is sufficiently in- 
genious, and we think the author would 
have been wiser had she adhered to it 
more closely, and refrained from intro- 
ducing such irrelevant side issues as a 
visit to a German health-resort and a 
diary of West African travel, neither of 
which is effective. The heroine, a kind 
of amateur horse-breaker, is more life- 
like than the generality of such characters 
in fiction, and the strange household of 
which she forms part also gives a certain 
impression of reality. With regard to 
English grammar and composition, the 
novel is below rather than above the 
average. 


Beyond the Wall. By J. H. Yoxall. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


THANKs to an opulent style, Mr. Yoxall 
turns the progress of conventional romance 
into pageantry. His narrative effects 
may, as it were, be collected from the 
memoirs of Casanova, the fiction of Dumas, 
&c., but his imagination makes them his 
own. His period is from 1753 to 1761, 
and his hero is a patrician lady-killer 
whom the Venetian Bargello has caught 
and lost and is trying to catch again. 
This elusive person is a cataleptic who 
practises the art of ‘‘ abstraction” more 
fortunately than the Master of Ballantrae. 
He detaches the heroine from her convent, 
and from the moment of their departure 
thence the eyes of Mrs. Grundy are 
affianced to the book—not, however, at 
the expense of her composure. No 
machinist would have been unkind enough 
to shape this girl’s fate according to 
nature. Mr. Yoxall contrives to entangle 
the reader in a comedy of errors, and the 
perfect benevolence of his close is better 
than a grand lucidity. 
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The Ha’penny Millionaire. 

Sunbury. (Methuen & Co.) 
Tis little extravaganza tells of the 
trivial life and fortunes of a naive 
elderly person in search of gaiety and a 
a wife. He finds, or thinks he finds, the 
first in the society of an amiable strolling 
musician at one of our seaside resorts. 
A kind of good-natured rollicking fun 
is kept up from end to end; and the 
volume may be recommended to the 
* seaside reader,”” who needs generally to 
be amused without any strain upon his 
thinking powers. 


By George 


Unmasked at Last. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tuts; story, which smacks alluringly of 
motor-cars and murder, tells of the Baron 
de Guerin, a most resourceful villain, who 
hired a Hampshire estate where in the 
loneliness of a gamekeeper’s cottage he 
set up an establishment for the manu- 
facture of spurious notes and bonds. To 
elude publicity he had the rector of the 
parish done to death in the vestry before 
matins one Sunday, and suspicion diverted 
to the curate, a favoured rival for the hand 
of Winifred Bassett. This young lady, 
who was the daughter of a neighbouring 
squire, contrived, through excess of zeal 
for the clearing of her lover, to become 
a prisoner in the Baron’s castle ; while an 
amateur detective, her cousin, went 
through all manner of perils in his efforts 
to bring the guilty to justice. The story 
is genuinely exciting and the characters 
have just enough life to give plausibility 
to their actions. 


By Headon Hill. 


Laughing through a Wilderness. 
Barr. (Methuen & Co.) 


THovucGu the publishers include this as a 
novel we can hardly concede its claims 
to that classification. Rather is it a 
lively itinerary of a journey through some 
remoter parts of Canada in the form of 
disjected fragments. We do not gather 
that it is a straightforward account of 
Mr. Barr’s travels, but (we should say) 
selected tit-bits. It has the air of being 
related to Mr. Jerome’s work, for here are 
three men, all with facetious minds, and 
there are also canoes, and the unresist- 
ing subject of their easy humour, the 
Indian “‘ breed.” Bulstrode and M‘Whin- 
nie and the narrator succeed in laughing 
through their wilderness, and are heartily 
to be commended for their good temper 
under severe trials. But we do not know 
that the reader will follow their example. 
It amused Bulstrode and M‘Whinnie to 
see the narrator capsize in his birchbark 
canoe, and we have no doubt it was 
genuinely amusing in fact. But in print 
it leaves us cold. Nor are we much 
impressed by the story of three bears, or 
that of the man in mocassins, the latter 
of which appears to us to be very badly 
“faked,” and fit material only for 
a cheap magazine. But with all this 


By James 








there is a genuine heartfelt enjoyment in 











the narrative which makes us tolerant. 
In reading we get infected by the open air 
as doubtless Mr. Barr himself was. 


The Nymph. By F. Dickberry. (White 


& Co.) 


Tus story does not please us; the only 
character we like is the dowager 
marquise, who looks down upon her 
grandchildren and their eminently aris- 
tocratic associates from a coign of vantage 
supported by traditions of the Court of 
Louis XV. She is personally respectable, 
but indulgent to immorality combined 
with refinement and distinction, though 
she despises, with excellent reason, the 
coarse-minded, ill-mannered representa- 
tives of the old nobility whom her grand- 
son entertains. One of their diversions is 
to gossip laughingly over the liaisons of 
their respective spouses. The nymph is 
an artist’s wife of mysterious origin, 
chaste, but intellectually emancipated. 
A certain amount of literary skill and 
constructive ingenuity seems to us wasted 
on an unsavoury theme. 


The Mystery of Magdalen. By Mrs. 


Coulson Kernahan. (John Long.) 


STRANGE adventures may be expected to 
befall the beautiful daughter of a Russian 
father and an English mother who at 
the age of nineteen is inhabiting a bun- 
galow on the beach near Shoreham under 
the chaperonage of a revolver and a sly 
self-seeking woman who had been her 
English uncle’s servant ; the more so as 
some of the worst elements of the Russian 
half of the heroine’s nature have been 
invigorated by her father’s betrayal, his 
death in a Russian prison, and her mother’s 
death from grief. The unauthorized 
announcement of Magdalen’s engagement 
to an entire stranger leads to a rapid 
succession of contingencies which approach 
farce, an amusing element being the flutter- 
ing among local gossips stirred by the 
heroine’s eccentricities. The girl’s struggle 
between Slavonic elements; of character 
and English influences isan original 
motive, which gives plenty of scope for 
interesting situations. The author has 
contented herself with a meagre treat- 
ment of this theme garnished with byplay 
of a mildly humorous type, and her 
clever and vivacious story may furnish 
entertainment for a holiday afternoon. 
Two of the minor characters are agree- 
ably sketched. 








PHILOSOPHY AND RATIONALISM. 


Synthetica. By S. 8S. Laurie, LL.D. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.)—Again, as once 
in the eighteenth century, a voice from 
Scotland is lifted in protest against the 
paradoxical tenets of contemporary philo- 
sophy to champion the beliefs of common 
sense. Principal Laurie clothes his argu- 
ment in a terminology certainly calculated 
to keep far off the profane crowd and startle 
at times the very elect, but his theme is a 
vindication of the reality of the external 
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world just as we see it, of a God who is 
love, goodness, and justice, of free will, of 
the immortality of the soul ; all this structure 
resting on the firm basis of epistemological 
analysis—the dicta of the Dialectic. It need 
hardly be said that a good deal of the co- 
incidence of his conclusions with what he 
terms the “ naive presumptions of the finite 
consciousness ” is verbal and apparent only 
—God, for example, being simply a form of 
Absolute, the “‘ Absolute Synthesis,” to 
which epithets and attributes such as those 
mentioned above are not applicable in any 
ordinary sense. Nevertheless a creed 
emerges which exhibits a strong combina- 
tion of philosophy and religion, of virility 
and mysticism. 

The first volume traces the development 
of mind from bare consciousness through 
the (artificial) stages of (1) pure feeling, 
having for its object unconditioned being ; 
(2) sensation, which is aware of the outer 
as outer and differentiated; and (3) the 
animal stage, with the synoptic faculty of 
receiving the object co-ordinated as a total, 
but not yet unified as a one. Above 
this int we come to the Dialectic, the 
activity of pure thought, and with it the 
Ego, which “grips the object, and, in 
gripping, reveals its essential characters, 
giving to the whole that coherence for know- 
edge which it already has as object in the 
Absolute.” 

In the second volume, on which the author’s 
Gifford Lectures were based, there is de- 
veloped—in a manner which reminds the 
reader now of Aristotle, now of Hegel—the 
conception of God as the Absolute Being 
and Infinite Mind externalizing itself in the 
finite, and again as the ideal subsisting as 
immanent idea or form of each constituent of 
the totality. Evil and pain the writer accepts 
as necessary, but otherwise indefensible, 
results of “externalization.” The supreme 
good for man is “the realizing himself as 
spirit, that is to say, as Ego freely subsuming 
and controlling its conditions with a view 
to knowledge and conduct”; the real 
supreme good is harmony—‘ finding the 
elements in himself and appraising them, 
assigning to each its due place in the concrete 
whole of his own completed personality.” 

The whole book bears an unmistakable 
stamp, the nature of which is indicated by 
the substitution of the term “ meditation ” 
for “chapter,” and indeed by the general 
title. Dr. Laurie devotes himself rather 
to the exposition of his system than its estab- 
lishment, for which, in many particulars, 
he probably relies on his previous works— 
notably the well-known ‘ Metaphysica Nova 
et Vetusta.’ Of some of the fundamental 
theses—that All is One (which reappears 
at intervals throughout, like a refrain) in 
an operative sense, that ‘the cloud exists 
externally and independently just as it 
7 in consciousness,” the coalescence 
of will and reason—little proof or evidence 
is adduced, and from this there results at 
times an appearance at least of circular 
reasoning. Again, the first volume is by 
no means free from the confusions between 
Fs arn gn A and epistemology, against which 

idgwick uttered an emphatic warning. How- 
ever, whether we agree or disagree with 
the conclusions drawn—and they are many 
and controversial—the book well repays 
the not inconsiderable trouble of reading it. 


An Agnostic’s Progress. By William Scott 
Palmer. (Longmans & Co.)—This book is 
much more valuable than the occasional 
efflorescence of its style might lead one to 
expect. The reader who is willing to put 


up with some “fine writing” will find an 
interesting statement of the author’s philo- 
sophic thought and of the means by which 
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he has come to the religious convictions 
which he now holds. It is no tale of sudden 
alterations of opinion on the part of one 
—— ee on ee subjects are 
of his life a thing . Beginning some- 
where in the sixties with the infiamed of 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ Mr. Palmer 
arrives at a philosophical position which 
has found its clearest and ablest exposition 
in Dr. James Ward’s ‘Naturalism and 
Agnosticism.’ The explanations of physical 
science, its apparatus of atoms and mole- 
cules, are not the reality behind phenomena, 
but an alstract and symbolic description 
of phenomena—a description, moreover, 
in which cause, in the sense of efficient cause, 
is quite left out. This consideration dis- 
poses of the mechanical theory as an all- 
embracing method of knowledge : it deprives 
of all force the argument from nullus in 
microcosmo spiritus to nullus in macrocosmo 
deus. The chapter which will puzzle Mr. 
Palmer’s readers most is the sixth, mainly 
about the part played in his mental develop- 
ment by psychical research. The chapter 
is sensible and open-minded, but it is marred 
by some talk about the author’s “‘ shadowy 
companion ”—which may be only Mr. 
Palmer’s little joke. What is of most 
direct theological interest in the book is 
the discussion, in the last chapters, of the 
question of the infinity of God. Mr. Palmer 
lays great stress on the doctrine, which he 
owes to Dr. Gore, of the self-limitation of 
God—limitation by His own nature, will, 
and purpose; and he is wroth with those 
who, like Mr. Schiller, attribute to Chris- 
tianity the “unhappy dogma” of God’s 
infinity. ‘“‘Mensura Patris Filius,” says 
Ireneus. This self-limitation is not to be 
regarded as arbitrary, but as arising from 
the presence of that idea of the best that is 
eternally present to a will whose potentialities 
are limited. 

The reader will note that Mr. Palmer’s 
retrospect of his thinking has one great 
claim to respect in the fact that most of 
what is put forward in this book as the main 
outline of his theory of things is not the 
thinking of twenty years ago, but the result 
of very recent effort. Mr. Palmer’s progress 
has not stopped. 


A Short History of Free Thought. By 
J. M. Robertson. 2 vols. (Watts & Co.)— 
This is an enlarged edition of one of Mr. 
Robertson’s works, which met with a certain 
popularity. Mr. Robertson’s views, philo- 
sophic and historical, are well known. A 
thoroughgoing “rationalist” of the most 
militant type, he “inclines” to the view 
that Montanus never existed, and he 
regards commercial motives as a main 
support of religious belief. The results are 
proportionately marvellous. We naturally 
get new views of things from a writer who 
thinks men like Father Dolling and the 
Cowley Fathers can be explained in 
this way. Mr. Robertson is always 
stimulating and often amusing; and these 
two volumes are no exception. Whatever 
views we take either of facts or ideas, it is 
refreshing to read a man whose theory of 
religion goes along with his ideas on morality, 
who preaches “ free thought ” and “ deter- 
minism ” with the same prophetic fervour 
as some have inculcated repentance and 
righteousness. 

The History of English Rationalism in the 
Nineteenth Century. By A. W. Benn. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.)—The two best 
points about these somewhat portentous 
volumes are the amount of reading shown 
by the author and his engaging frankness. 

e begins by defining Rationalism “as the 
mental habit of using reason for the destruc- 
tion of religious belief.” We know what to 
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expect from a writer who sets out with such 
an object ; and in this case we are not dis- 
agence. Mr. Benn’s hostility to all forms 
of religion seems to us equalled only by his 
naive belief in logic, and his simple faith in 
an ideal from which personality, freedom, 
and love would alike be banished. The 
book would be more suitable to 1806 than 
1906, and reminds one of Bolingbroke’s 
attitude without that golden charm of style 
which concealed too often poverty of thought. 
In Mr. Benn’s work the reader will not be 
deluded by taking paste for diamonds. After 
all, even Newman cannot be understood 
merely by the method of contempt. A 
little acquaintance with the work of the 
modern Pragmatist or Humanist school 
would have shown the writer how men who 
are not lovers of orthodoxy find the assump- 
tionsof Rationalism philosophicallyuntenable. 
But the philosophical temperament apart 
from reading is just what Mr. Benn seems 
to lack. The prejudices in the moral 
science school of either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge are most assuredly not in favour of 
Christianity, but they scarcely inculcate 
the self-confidence and lack of intel- 
lectual sympathy of the writer. With 
one side of his attitude we are in 
entire agreement — his desire for the 
tolerance of all views. His book strikes 
us as neither amusing nor particularly 
instructive. It is not really a contribution 
to historical knowledge, for we think there 
is nothing in it that was not before known ; 
nor does it add to historical thinking, of 
which, as Acton said, one of the first duties 
is to make out a better case for your opponents 
than they can make for themselves. It is 
well that Mr. Benn should give his thoughts 
to the world, if he desires it ; and if his view 
of history leads him to consider all religion 
a mischief, by all means let him say so. 
Only that is not the view of the persons 
whose knowledge of the subject is most un- 
questioned and thorough; nor is there any 
evidence that when the faith in irreligion 
obtains political mastery it will not be just 
as persecuting as the most intolerant of all 
religions. There are reasons for supposing 
it will be more so, as any one can see who 
reads the debates inconnexion with the French 
Separation Law. 














HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


A History of the County of Renfrew. By 
William M. Metcalfe, D.D (Paisley, 
Gardner.)—Dr. Metcalfe has taken some 
considerable pains to bring together a great 
variety of facts relative to the county of 
Renfrew, from the earliest historical days to 
the present time. In accomplishing this he 
has put on record numerous details that are 
not to be found in any of the several editions 
of Crawfurd’s history of the same shire. It 
is, however, unfortunate that he has made 
the too common mistake of attempting to 
interweave a history of Scotland with a work 
which ought to have been confined to local 
annals. In the very first lines of the preface 
this intention is thus boldly avowed :— 

‘*In the following pages I have tried to tell the 
history of the county of Renfrew in connexion 
with the history of the country.” 

It may seem somewhat uncivil to state it in 
plain terms, but the truth is that very few 
people, except certain narrow-minded Pres- 

yterians, would care to accept Dr. Met- 
calfe as an exponent of the history of Scot- 
land, though many would be ready to 
welcome his efforts to elucidate, from 
documentary sources, the story of & 
single shire. As it is, a large proportion of 
these five hundred pages is taken up with 
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dissertations as to general history, with the 
result that the space for handling county 
details becomes far too limited. 

The whole history of the burghs of the 
county, including Renfrew, Paisley, Gree- 


nock, &c., is compressed into about 
fifty pages; whilst the last chapter, 
which deals with the parishes of the 


shire. is of much less extent. By far the 
best section is that which deals with ‘ The 
Presbytery’; the reason is obvious, for in 
this case Dr. Metcalfe has had the advantage 
of consulting and using a large number of 
original records. The extant documents of 
the presbytery of Paisley go back to 1602, 
and disclose that reverend body, consisting 
of all the ministers of the county, in the 
midst of their “harsh, intolerant, and 
fanatical’ administration of matters eccle- 
siastical. The forcing of eve one to 
partake of the Communion in his or her 
own parish kirk occupied most of their 
time. It is impossible not to enjoy the 
firmness and outspokenness of the a 
Lady Duchall. After being repeatedly 

rayed for, admonished, and summoned 

fore the presbytery, for neglecting to 
receive the Communion at the hands of the 
parson of Renfrew, the old lady at last 
appeared on August Ist, 1605. Upon being 
questioned why 
*‘she had refusit to communicate the Bodie of 
Jesus Christ, she boldly answered that it was for 
plane malice that she had conceived in her heart 
against her tor, Mr. John Hay, for cindrie 
wrong she allegit done by him to her, whilk 
she tuk in hand to give in befoir the 8th 
instant.” 
But when the 8th arrived Lady Duchall 
failed to put in an appearance, and the 
preliminary process of praying for her was 
resumed. er name, however, suddenly 
disappears from the records. ‘‘The old 
lady,” adds Dr. Metcalfe, “was about ninety 
years of age, and the probability is that she 
found relief from her spiritual tormentors 
in death.” 

The typography of the book is excellent ; 
and there is a good map of the county. 


Feudal Aids, 1284-1431. Vol. IV. (Sta- 
tionery Office.)—Seven counties, beginning 
with Northamptonshire and ending with 
Somerset, are dealt with in this volume, but, 
owing to the paucity of the records, it is 
smaller than those which have preceded it. 
Those for Northamptonshire, however, have 
been supplemented, the Deputy Keeper 
explains, by copies among the MSS. at 
Dean House by Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, 
made probably during his imprisonment in 
the Tower at the time of the Civil War. 
There is also, he observes, in the case 
of Northamptonshire, further evidence, if 
needed, of the date to which Kirkby’s quest 
should be assigned. The troublesome work 
of arranging and editing these feudal returns 
has been, as usual, excellently performed, 
as might be expected from the co-operation 
of Mr. Lyle and Mr. Stamp. The indexes 
of places and of persons also are clearly the 
fruit of much labour. A little criticism is 
perhaps invited by the interesting list of 
serjeanties with which the volume closes. 
The first, which is the most important and 
familiar of the hunting tenures, that of the 
Engaynes of Pytchley, is very strangely 
entered as “‘ to scare the wolf from the king.” 
Here the words de rege should have been 
read with in capite which follow ther, not 
with fugandum, which precedes them and 
means to chase or to hunt. It is surprising, 
at this time of day, to find the Record Office 
entering the service of a FitzAlan tenant 
as “ to keep ward at the castle of Whitchurch 
{Albi Monasterii) in time of war,” for its 
own Calendar of Henry III. Inquisitions 





would have shown it that this Album 
Monasterium (the ‘“‘ Honour ” of which occurs 
several times in the volume before us) is 
Oswestry. Again, the interesting Shrop- 
shire serjeanty of rendering two small knives 
at the Exchequer is omitted from the list. 
The barony of ‘“ Meleham,”’ which occurs 
under Oxfordshire, should, we think, have 
been identified as that of Mileham, Norfolk, 
bestowed on the founder of the FitzAlans ; 
and why is not the fee of Schovile, on the 
opposite page, similarly indexed? Such 
criticism, however, does not affect the 
general excellence of this volume of a useful 
series. 


A History of the Post-Reformation Catholic 
Missions in Oxfordshire. By Mrs. Bryan 
Stapleton. (Frowde.)—This book is a pains- 
taking compilation of much interest to those 
families of Oxfordshire and the adjacent 
counties whose forefathers remained staunch 
adherents of the unreformed faith during the 
bitter days of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Foley’s ‘Records’ are frequently 
cited at considerable length ; for the Jesuits 
worked the central portion of the county, 
extending from Woodstock to the river 
Thame; but the northern divisions were 
chiefly under the care of Benedictine and 
Franciscan clergy. Such books as ‘ Bene- 
dictine Necrology’ and ‘Franciscans in 
England’ afford much additional informa- 
tion. Those who desire to have a large 
amount of information of this character 
brought together in a single rather badly 
arranged volume will be glad to place this 
book on their shelves. But we have not in 
our study of the text detected a solitary 
statement that has not previously appeared 
in print; even the Domestic State Papers 
seem to have been consulted merely in the 
calendar abstracts. 


Portraits francais (XVII., XVIII., XIX. 
Siécles). Par Edmond Pilon. (Paris, Sansot 
et Cie.)}—The “ portraits”? in question, a 
continuation of a previous series, may more 
properly be described as selected scenes from 
the lives of various distinguished men and 
women, strung together upon a slight and 
rather fantastic thread of connexion. We 
could have wished that the dividing line 
between. historical facts on the one hand, 
and on the other the graceful imaginings 
of the author, had been a little more dis- 
tinctly drawn; but this indefiniteness does 
not, perhaps, tend to diminish the charm 
and interest of the different sketches. We 
are much taken with the ‘Jeunesse de 
Robespierre,’ which presents the “sea- 
green Incorruptible”’ under a little-known 
aspect, and with the pathetic, but 
not painful, ‘Mort de Rouget de Lisle.’ 
Special notice is also due to ‘Les Muses 
plaintives au Romantisme,’ which deals in 
a@ most sympathetic spirit with a group of 
female minor poets, forgotten in France 
and never, perhaps, known in England, but on 
many accounts deserving of remembrance. 


Haddon, the Manor, the Hall, its Lords 
and Traditions. By G. Le Blanc Smith. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This is a well-printed, hand- 
somely bound, and profusely illustrated 
book of nearly two hundred pages on a 
subject which has been treated again and 
again by dozens of writers. As Haddon Hall 
has called forth a multiplicity of books 
of all sorts and sizes, any one pro- 
posing to add to the list ought, we think, 
gravely to ask himself what object he has in 
view, and whether he can materially improve 
on what has gone before, or has discovered 
any new sources of information. 

the present case we may say that 
the illustrations from photographs are 





numerous and fairly good — though 
we have seen better; and as_ the 
camera has been used by Mr. Smith, it is 
probable that that instrument suggested 
the book. It would be possible to produce 
one on Haddon containing a considerable 
amount of new information, for many records 
have become available of late years ; but we 
see no indications that Mr. Smith has made 
use of fresh material, or has consulted an 
except printed works. Most, if not all, 
of the documents cited in the appendix have 
already appeared in various volumes of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Society’s Pro- 
ceedings. 

The chapter on the descent of the 
manor is somewhat meagre and faulty. 
One of the main defects here is the 
absence of any serious attempt to note 
or describe the gradations and changes in 
the architectural story of Haddon Hall, 
which is unrivalled among domestic buildings 
in the succession of periods exhibited from 
Norman to Renaissance. Mr. Smith’s book 
has many pretty pictures and a good deal 
of accurate, though badly arranged material ; 
but we do not think that it is an improvement 
on Mr. F. H. Cheetham’s book, issued in 
1904. A good deal of attention is just now 
being paid to the interesting subject of old 
pigeon-houses. We are glad to notice that 
Mr. Smith has supplied a picture of the fine 
square pigeon-house of Haddon, usually 
neglected by photographers. It well merits 
a careful description and suggestions as to its 
date, but there are only seven lines of letter- 
press about it. Mr. Smith cites, from the 
steward’s accounts of 1633, “pd for a salt 
catt for the piggions,” remarking that it is 
““@ curious entry,” but giving no explana- 
tion. Had Mr. Smith made any study of 
old pigeon-houses, he would have known 
that the attractive and marvellous mess 
called a catt occurs inmany pigeon accounts. 
There is, moreover, no index, which is a 
tiresome omission. Like every one else 
who has taken the trouble to investigate the 
pretty tale of Dorothy Vernon’s elopement 
(invented Jess than a century ago, but already 
firmly established in the popular mind), 
Mr. Smith has satisfied himself of the impos- 
sibilities it involves. Hesays, with emphasis: 
“There is not one particle of historical or 
documentary evidence to support the tale of 
elopement.”’ 

We note one distinct blunder about 
this famed heiress which detracts con- 
siderably from the antiquarian value of 
the text. A letter with facsimile signature 
is given on pp. 37-8, purporting to be written 
by the lady in question. But no two experts 
in scripts could possibly differ on the point 
of the date of the signature, which really 
belongs to the famous Dorothy’s grand- 
daughter. A more pardonable mistake, as 
it has been made by several writers, is the 
attributing of two heads carved in panel 
to Henry VII. and his queen. The costume 
makes this impossible. At the beginning of 
last century they were assigned to the 
Emperor Maximilian and his queen, which 
is more likely. 


Melandra Castle. (Manchester, University 
Press.)—This is a substantial, well-illus- 
trated report of upwards of 150 pages on 
the Roman station of Melandra Castle, 
drawn up by different members of the 
Manchester Branch of the Classical Associa- 
tion, and edited by Dr. R. 8. Conway. It 
is chiefly a record of the excavations under- 
taken at this fort, on the verge of Derbyshire, 
by the Association in 1905. The book is 
a valuable addition to the bibliography of 
the Roman occupation of Britain. Among 
the writers are such experts as Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins and Dr. Haverfield. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Masor Goprrey’s translation of From 
Libau to Tsushima, the interesting di of 
Fleet-Engineer Politovsky, is published by 
Mr. Murray. The author was a young naval 
constructor, who had been employed at the 
Russian Admiralty till he was sent, much 
against his will, from the Baltic, round the 
Cape, and across the Indian Ocean, to be 
drowned like a rat in the flag-ship, when she 
was sunk by the Japanese squadron, in the 
straits of Korea. is maxim was “stick 
to your books and never go to sea,”’ and he 
seems to have thought himself, perhaps with 
reason, a fitter ruler of the White Emperor’s 
navy than was Rojdestvensky, Nebo- 
gatoff, Alexieff, or Wirenius. Although 
animated by intense hatred of this country, 
Politovsky sneers at Germans, calls all 
Frenchmen “humbugs,” and over and 
over again breaks out against his country- 
men. Towards the Japanese he is uniformly 
civil, and his death was not so much due 
to them as to the neglect to warn him when 
the staff of which he was a member fled in a 
destroyer from the sinking Suvaroff. Though 
he saw imaginary Japanese at night in the 
Baltic, in the Atlantic, off the Cape, and in 
the Indian Ocean, he admits that the regular 
naval officers should have kept their heads 
better than he kept his own, and frankly 
states that they fired on their own ships in 
wild panic ‘“‘on the Doggerbank.” Our 
author says that there was one “ consola- 
tion’ about “the Hull outrage,” namely, 
the excellence of the Russian “ shooting.” 
Yet, though an enormous waste of powder 
took place and several ships used all their 
guns up to and inclusive of 6in. Q.F., the 
chaplain of the Aurora alone was killed in 
addition to the English fishermen. We 
note subsequent destruction of nets by the 
Russian squadron in the Channel, the 
—s by Rojdestvensky of the French 
cable from Tangier, the deception practised 
by him on the Portuguese (as to neutral 
waters), the extent to which alcoholic mania 
existed in the fleet, and the ‘‘ nerves,” or, 
as we say, “jumps,” which affected the 
author andeverybody else. The officers inter- 
cepted Japanese wireless messages off the 
Cape, in Madagascar, and in other unlikely 

laces, and not only habitually saw Japanese 
ights all night, but also Japanese balloons 
by day ! 


The Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville. A 
New English Version by Ethel Wedgwood. 
(John Murray.)—It has always been a 

uzzle to us that there are so few trans- 
ations of Joinville; he has so many of 
the characteristics of the general ideal 
of an English country gentleman that one 
would have expected him to be a great 
popular success; yet there has been no ver- 
sion of importance since James Hutton’s in 
the late sixties. It would be interesting to 
trace the picture of the Lord of Joinville 
as a young man of sound common sense, 
shrewd, firm, self-opinionated, early habitu- 
ated to government, caught up at an impres- 
sionable moment by a great movement, and 
in the very height of it falling gradually 
and half unwillingly under the charm of the 
great man of his time—“ a king, a hero, and 
a man”’—to bear the imprint of his spirit 
for the long remainder of his days, and to 
hand it down to us in an imperishable work 
of art. Miss Wedgwood, to our mind, fails 
to grasp this side of Joinville’s work in the 
little preface she contributes :— 

‘* He is no skilled chronicler, like his compatriot 


the warrior and statesman Villehardouin ; he is no 
born story-teller like Villani or Froissart, but a 


hard-headed, plain-minded man, to whom penman- 


ship is no art, and who writes simply because he 
loved his friend and believes that he has a duty to 
his posterity.” 

No doubt: Joinville loses something by his 
want of constructive skill, but as regards 
power of story-telling we have only to con- 
sider that the matter of the book was col- 
lected by the time its author was thirty, and 
that for fifty years he was learning the way 
to tell it before the most critical audiences 
of his time, before men who could check 
him as to his facts, and before Court circles 
accustomed to the daily hearing of the best 
stories in the world. When at last, at the 
age of eighty, Joinville sat down to dictate 
his work, every word of it bore the impress 
of that noble directness and simplicity which 
not only appeals to the common humanity 
of all ages, but is also the result of the 
most exquisite literary art. Joinville is 
more than any other “the man of one 
book,” and that book is his own experience. 

We can speak very highly of Miss Wedg- 
wood’s powers of translation: she preserves 
the spirit of her author, and suggests many 
of the qualities of his style. As she has felt 
herself free to cut out so much of the story, 
her choice of Michel’s rather inadequate text 
as a basis of her work need not be commented 
on, especially as its date raises no question of 
copyright. Scholars will smile at the inno- 
cent parade of quoting “a fourteenth- 
century manuscript known as oe 
2016, Bibliothéque royale,” or “ H.S. Brit. 
Mus., Cott. Lib., Julius, A. V.,’’ or the note 
on French currency which, after quoting 
Littré for something that Littré does not 
say, i.e., “‘ 1 livre parisis=25 solidi or sous,” 
goes on to equate “livre=liber (lb.)= 
pound.” A livre always equals 20 sols of 
12 deniers each, but a livre (or 20 sols) of 
Paris was worth 25 sols tournois. There are 
many expressions, such as “ Brethren of 
the Bag,” which suggest that Miss Wedg- 
wood would do well to submit her work to 
some one with more knowledge of medieval 
history when a second edition is called for. 

On p. 14 the translator misses the king’s 
play of words: preudhomme is not “ gal- 
lant,” which is preuhomme, but “ prudent.”’ 
The spelling of proper names is erratic ; 
e.g., Begouin, Provence (Provins), Corbeuil, 
Clugny, on three pages only. The phrase 
““spans-length”’ is a poor translation of 
toise, suggesting 3 spans (27 inches) rather 
than 18 feet. 

We hope that these little blemishes, which 
can be easily removed, will not be allowed 
to overshadow the real worth of the book. 
It is really a good representation of Join- 
ville in style and spirit, extremely well illus- 
trated from medieval manuscripts, and 
printed with the care which we expect from 
its publisher. There is, too, we are glad to 
see, an index. 


The Fortunes of the Landrays, by Vaughan 
Kester (Methuen & Co.), is a tale of “ out 
West ’”’ adventure, and there are Indians 
in it. It should therefore find favour with 
boy readers, though the spell of the red man 
is not what it was. As a story it is too long 
and too diffuse, and the sense of proportion 
is lacking. Yet it is interesting, and some 
of the characters are effective. The Mormon 
settlement and the figure of Brigham 
Young are well sketched. There are one or 
two more, men and women, too, who may 
have been taken from real life. The author 
does not so much give the impression of a 
trained writer as of a person with a story to 
tell and some first-hand knowledge of the 
places and people he describes. 

The Trials of Commander McTurk. By 
C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. (John Murray.)— 
The principal blemish in this collection of 





stories is that it has not been devised 





ood for a volume, but for serial pub- 
ication. But so practised a craftsman as 
the author might have set this to rights, 
When a month passes between the reading 
of each instalment in a series of stories, one 
may tolerate the repetition in each of 
references to the hero’s “ precise” naval 
manner, and the deepening colour of the 
“thousand tiny wrinkles which seamed 
Commander McTurk’s red face.’’ But such 
phrases are wearisome when repeated for con- 
tinuousreading. The volume contains around 
dozen of tolerably amusing yarns woven 
deftly enough round the personality of a 
commander on the retired list of the United 
States Navy. McTurk is clearly devised as 
a successor to Capt. Kettle; but he falls 
short of the little captain’s level of veri- 
similitude and reality. He is amusingly 
sketched in graphic, lively style, but hardly 
illumined by the vital spark which animated 
his truculent predecessor. 


Great Bowlers and Fieldsmen; their Methods 


at a Glance. By George W. Beldam and 
Charles B. Fry. [Illustrated by 464 Action- 
Photographs. (Macmillan & Co.)—We have 


already expressed our appreciation of Mr. 
Beldam’s scientific photography. In the 
present volume he does for bowling and 
fielding what he has done for golf. For the 
first time we have on record a series of instan- 
taneous pictures of great bowlers and fields- 
men, not posed and motionless, but taken 
in their stride, in the moment of actual 
effort. The result is very interesting. It 
is so interesting, indeed, that this novel 
portrait gallery might well be enlarged. An 
exhibition of great fieldsmen which does not 
include Mr. Maclaren or Capt. Wynyard, for 
instance, or of bowlers which does not in- 
clude Mr. Simpson-Hayward, a_ typical 
lob-bowler who has mastered the theory 
and practice of the onward spin, cannot but 
be so far disappointing. Nor is the letter- 
press thoroughly up to date; Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s interesting article, in which he reveals 
the secret of his so-called ‘“ googlies,” is 
evidently a reprint from a magazine, for 
since Vogler’s début he would scarcely have 
committed himself to the statement that 
Wass is the only fast leg-break bowler he 
knows. However, this article, together with 
Mr. Spofforth’s on bowling and Mr. Jessop’s 
on fielding, is notable. 

Mr. Fry’s notes to the photographs are 
written with his accustomed insight, and 
are the outcome of great knowledge. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he omits to mention 4 
point which we should have expected him 
to observe ; in analyzing Mead’s bowling, for 
instance, he does not refer to the fact that 
that bowler (like Mr. Wells, Mr. Bosanquet, 
and others) sometimes bowls with a leg- 
break action a ball that goes straight on 
and secures a wicket by “‘].b.w.”’ Attention 
is rightly called in the pictures and the letter- 
press to the different grips for balls intended 
to break or to swerve, and to the power 
which bowlers have found in the seam of the 
cricket-ball. The writer might have re- 
marked that this importance of the grip 
involves the importance of hiding the ball 
from the batsman till the moment of delivery. 
It will be noticed that Rhodes, Blythe, and 
nearly all great slow bowlers do not let the 
batsman see what they intend the ball to 
do till the last moment. Mr. Kotze, the 
South African fast bowler who figures here, 
once informed the present reviewer that the 
whole secret of bowling fast was not to smoke 
and to eat fresh, not canned, meat. _ But 
it is also necessary to have the physique- 
The immense muscular effort involved in 
bowling, especially fast bowling, is strikingly 
revealed by these photographs. The exer- 
tion of the hands, back, loins, and thighs 
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facial muscles. 
most graceful in movement and pose, others 
less so; those of Mr. Foster, Tunnicliffe, 
and Rhodes catching at short slipare triumphs 
of the photographer’s | art, whilst those of 
Mr. Macgregor at the wicket, and J.T. Hearne 
bowling, are perfect object-lessons. The 
wonderful camera reveals many half-sus- 
pected truths; one of these is that many 
bowlers are guilty of no-balls, which, how- 
ever, no human umpire can be expected to 
call. 

Tue appearance of a sixth edition of Col. 
Pratt’s Military Law Examiner (Gale & 
Polden) leads us to suggest that when it is 
again revised it would be well to rewrite the 
“customs of war” replies, in view of the 

roposals of the various powers at the Hague, 
and the resolutions of the conference. The 
reply as to courts of inquiry “ordered to 
investigate a matter of discipline (not coming 
under section 72 Army Act)” fails (under 
heads 2 and 3) to meet such cases as the 
very important inquiry held by Sir Ian 
Hamilton at and on “ Nitrals Nek,’’ or the 
notorious inquiry in the ‘“‘ Guards Scandal ” 
which caused two debates in the House of 
Lords in the last Parliament. These were 
not ‘‘ courts,” and they were not under 
“Military Law,” but, as they were univer- 
sally thought to be such, and as they pro- 
duced equivalent results in the removal of 
three distinguished colonels, “ prerogative 
inquiries ’’ should be named. 


Mr. A. C. Benson is to be congratulated 
on the success of his Upton Leiters, of 
which a seventh impression is now out, 
crediting him with the authorship. We gave 
the book a long notice when it appeared, and 
it is certainly full of suggestion, if not pro- 
vocation, of a valuable sort. Mr. Benson 
now supplies a Preface concerning his 
reasons for anonymity and its withdrawal. 
It is a frank and engaging piece of work. 


MEssrs. HUTCHINSON send us ten more 
volumes of their Popular Classics, a series 
we have already praised. We are specially 
pleased with the late Sir William Clowes’s 
“Four Modern Naval Campaigns,’ which is 
only a few years old, and ‘ An Anthology of 
Humorous Verse’ by Mr. T. A. Cook, which 
is transferred from another series, but has, 
we happen to know, been often asked for, 
when it was out of print. ‘The Satires and 
Epistles of Horace’ in Latin, with Francis’s 
version opposite, is an enterprising venture. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Benson (R. H.), The Religion of the Plain Man, 2/6 net. 

Briggs (C. A. and E. G.), A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Book of Psalms, Vol. I., 10/6 

Buckland (Rev. A. R.), St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, 2/ 

Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks about Jesus, 2/6 net. 

Pulsford (J.), Quiet Hours, 6d. 

Slater (W. F.), Limitations, Divine and Human, 3/6 

Smellie (A.), Give Me the Master, 6d. net. 

Staley (V.), Short Homilies on the Gospels for the Sundays 
of the Liturgical Year, 2/6 net. 

Walsh (W.), Jesus in J uteopolis, 1/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
ee Manual of Wood Carving, Twenty-Second 
ition, 
me 4 Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, No. XLVI., 
e 


n 

Rowlands (W.), Among the Great Masters of Literature, 
32 Reproductions ; Among the Great Masters of Music, 
32 Reproductions ; Among the Great Masters of Paint- 
ing, 32 Reproductions, 3/6 net each. 


Poetry and Drama. 
a (J.), Bird and Bough, 4/6 net. 
Divall (E. H.), A Believer’s Thoughts, 1/6 net. 
Palgrave (F. 'T.), The Treasury of Sacred Song, New 
Edition, 2/6 net. 





Bibliography. 
Book-Auction Records, edited by F. Karslake, Vol. III. 
Part IV. 


International Co-operative Bibliography, 7/6 net. 

Library of Congress: List of Works relating to theAmerican 
Occupation of the Philippine Islands, 1898-1903, by 
A. P. C. Griffin. 


History and Biography. 
Baker (G.), Unhistoric Acts: some Records of Early 
Friends in North-East Yorkshire, 7/6 net. 
Canterbury and York Society: Registrum Thome de 
Cantilupo, Part L. ; Rotuli Hugonis de Welles, Part IV. 
Haydon (A. L.), The Book of the V.C., 3/6 
Hyde (A. G.), George Herbert and his Times, 10/6 net. 
Macaulay (J. B.), The Life of the last Earl of Stirling. 
Rochdale Jubilee: A Record of Fifty Years’ Municipal 
Work, edited by Lieut.-Col. Fishwick. 
Sievier (R. S.), Autobiography, 3/6 net. 
Trowbridge (W. R. H.), Court Beauties of Old Whitehall, 
5/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 


on, hical Journal, General Index to the First Twenty 
Volumes, 1893-1902. 

Stveggall (J. E. A.), Picturesque Perthshire, 2/6 net. 

Warden (S. K.), Humorous Side-Lights on a Scotch Tour, 6/ 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Dogs, edited by H. Cox: Vol. L. The Terriers, 52/6 net. 
Harrison (E.), A Dissertation upon Guns and Shooting, 


5/ net. 
Philology. 

Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, edited by A. H. 
Sayce, 21/ net. 

Erasmi Opus Epistolarum, edited by P. S. Allen: Vol. L, 
1484-1514, 18/ net. 

Graham (J.) and Oliver (G. A. S.), Foreign Traders’ Dic- 
tionary of Terms and Phrases, 3/6 


School-Books. 
Clark (G. E.), A Practical Arithmetic, 4/6 net. 
Heaton (E. W.), A Scientific Geography: Book II, The 
British Isles, 1/6 net. 
Shakespeare, The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, edited 
by R. H. Case, 2/6 net. 


Science, 

Blake (C. J.), Operative Otology, Surgical Pathology and 
Treatment of Diseases of the Ear, 15/ net. 

Crotch (A.), Telegraph Secondary Cell Installations, 2/6 net. 

‘Electrician’ Primers, edited by W. R. Coeper, 3 vols, in 1, 
10/6 net. 

Forchheimer (J.), The Prophylaxis and ,Treatment of 
Internal Diseases, 21/ net. 

Gloag (M. R.), A Book o T* Gardens, 10/6 net. 

Hallock (W.) and Wade (H. T.), Outlines of the Evolution 
of Weights and Measures and the Metric System, 10/ net. 

Johnson (E. R.), Ocean and Inland Water Transportation, 
6/ net. 

King (I.), The Psychology of Child Development, 5/ net. 

Tuckett (Mrs. A.), A Year in my Garden, 5/ net. 

Zeda (U.), Electric Bells, Indicators, and Aerial Lines, 
translated by S. R. Bottone, 2/ net. 


Juvenile Books, 
Escott-Inman (H.) Loyal and True; The Second Form 
Master of St. Cyril’s, 3/6 each. 
Panting (J. H.), Clive of Clair College, 3/6 
Potter (B.), The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher, 1/ net. 


General Literature. 

Armour (J. O.), The Packers and the People, 6/ net. 

Benson (A. C.), The Upton Letters, Second Edition, 7/6 net. 

Biggs (A. H.), Ivy, 3/6 

Buchanan (A.), Bubble Reputation, 6/ 

Buster Brown, his Dog Tige, and their Jolly Times, illus- 
trated by R. F. Outcault, 3/6 net. 

Cleeve (L.), Seven Nights in a Gondola, 6/ 

Coke (D.), The Comedy of Age, 6, 

Cowden (A.), The Horse and the Maid, 6/ 

Cutting (M. S.), Heart of Lynn, 3/6 

Dalby (W.), The Ivory Raiders, 6/ 

Dawe (C.), A Morganatic Marriage, 6/ 

Dawson (J.), The Story of Richard Martin, 3/6 

Drummond (H.), The Cuckoo, 6/ 

Dyke (G. C.), The Betrayal of Mistress Donis, 6/ 

Farjeon (B. L.), Mrs. Dimmock’s Worries, 6/ 

Gaskell (Mrs.), Mary Barton, and other Tales, Knutsford 
Edition, 4/6 net. 

Gay (G. M.), The Astrologer’s Daughter, 3/6 

Gould (Nat), A Hundred to One Chance, 2/ 

Gribble (F.), The Pillar of Cloud, 6/ 

Heron (D.), Kinsmen, 6/ 

Hichens (R.), The Call of the Blood, 6/ 

Hundred and Second Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1/ 

Hutchinson’s Popular Classics: Anthology of Humorous 
Verse; Keble’s Christian Year ; Satires and Epistles of 
Horace ; Hamilton’s Memoirs of the Count de Gram- 
mont; Clowes’s Four Modern Naval Campaigns ; 
Dickens’s Christmas Books; Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield, and Addison and Steele’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; Sheridan’s Complete Plays, 10d. net each. 

London School of Economics and Political Science, Calen- 
dar, 1/ net. 

Meade (L. T.), A Golden Shadow, 6/ 

Mills (J.), Jack Cherton of Sydney, 6/ 

Moberly (L. G.), _— my Wife, 6/ 

Pickthall (M.), The House of Islam, 6/ 

Shire (A.), The Amazing Witness, 1/ net. 

Thackeray, being Favourite es chosen from the Works 
by A. H. 2/ net. 

Warden (F.), The Old House at the Corner, 6/ 

White (Sir W.), Cantor Lectures on Modern Warships, 1/ 

Zilwa (L. de), The Web of Circumstance, 6/ 
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Rembrandt, Collection compléte des Eaux-fortes du 
Maitre, reproduites par Amand Durand, 300fr. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Holthausen (F.), Beowulf, nebst dem Finnsburg-Bruch- 
stiick, Part IL, 2m. 80. 

History and Biography. 

Beccari (C.), Notizia e Saggi di Opere e Documenti inediti 
riguardanti la Storia di Etiopia, 20/ 

Paez (P.), Historia Athiopie, Books L. and IL., 20/ 

Revue Historique : Septembre—Octobre, 6fr. 

Séménoff (E.), Tne Page de la Contre-Révolution russe : les 
Pogromes, 3fr. 50. 

General Literature. 

Sales (P.), Sa Femme, 3fr. 50. 

*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. ublishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








THE NEW SPELLING. 


Pror. BRANDER MatrHEws, of Columbia 
University, is the head of a Simplified 
Spelling Board, which has issued a list of 
300 revised words. He is supported by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has apparently 
come to be regarded, on very insufficient 
grounds, as an educational expert; and now 
President Roosevelt has ordered the public 
printer of the United States to adopt 
this list, which is to be fortified from 
time to time by additions — duly 
endorsed by the President, we presume— 
until the spelling becomes purely phonetic. 
That the general spelling in the United 
States will follow the official, or that 
much confusion will result, is evident. 
Confusion is inevitable in any case. Who is 
to decide what is the best phonetic spelling ? 
Are we to commend to the Board the 
services of the enlightened scion of the 
aristocracy who astonished his examiners 
by spelling what misguided conservatism 
knows as “wife” “yph”? Why should 
we neglect the usage which the course of the 
ages has given us from Elizabethan times 
(when spelling was largely undecided) 
for the sake of the collective wisdom 
of the trio mentioned above? We protest 
against this largely commercial and wholly , 
presumptuous order, which is advertised by 
the leisure of the ‘silly season.” It is 
thrust upon the world with a suddenness 
which implies indifference.to due authority 
or due consideration. 

It is not enough that a few specialists 
have laid their heads together. For we 
have to remark that professors, millionaires, 
grammearians, and philologists, however 
capable or distinguished, are not entitled 
to monopolize decision and discussion on 
linguistic matters. Language and literature 
are living things, with the making of which 
the classes above named have little to do. 
It is their business to collate and explain 
the results achieved by other people. This 
premature movement has done real harm to 
the cause of reasonable reform. Taking 
the commercial point of view alone—which 
is, doubtless, that which appeals most to 
Mr. Carnegie—we wonder what the publishers 
and the all-powerful typographical unions 
of the United States think about the new 
scheme. 

Before anything of the kind can be 
accepted, there are many points to be 
settled. In the first place, no such scheme 
should be entertained without the fullest 
consideration on the part of the whole 
English-speaking community in ths world. 
Considering the close relations between 
this country and the United States in the 
matter of books, we wonder that pub- 
lishers have not already come to some 
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agreement as to spelling modification; we 
wonder still more that the President 
should attempt to force on the United 
States a scheme which this country has, so 
far as we know, had no proper opportunity 
to examine, much less to discuss. 

It ought to be obvious that adequate 
study of phonetics, resulting in a standard 
of pronunciation, must precede any such 
action as that now hastily taken. We 
believe that The Phonetic News spelt the 
third word of its title ‘* Nuz,” but we 
fail to see what advantage could accrue 
from a spelling which has two possible 
sounds instead of one which can only be 
pronounced in one way. Such foolishness 
shows the dangers which the problem in- 
volves. 

The promoters of the novelty might have 
quoted the example of a delicate and 
deliberate artist in English, Tennyson, 
whose printed works show the forms 
“‘altho’,” “‘thro’,” and “tho’.”” They would 
not, however, have been wise in pointing 
to such an example (since the two latter 
words represent distinct sounds), and their 
abbreviations do nothing to remove the 
confusion which is urged as a prime dis- 
advantage of our present spelling. Tenny- 
son, at least, preserved a hint of abbrevia- 
tion in his spellings. The new Board 
recommends .“ thru,” we _ believe, but 
*altho”’ and “ tho.” 

As for the standard of pronunciation 
(presumably the guide for spelling), we may 
note that even the ordinary educated 
person has no idea of subtle, but essential 
differences in speech, and has in some cases, 
through desuetude or repeated slovenliness, 
virtually lost the power to pronounce as he 
should. Thinkers—a very small portion, 
unfortunately, of the valued participants in 

ublic discussions—will echo the surprise of 
Mr. H. G. Wells that, 


‘save for local exceptions, there should be no 
pressure even upon those who desire to become 
teachers in our schools or preachers in our pulpits, 
to attain a qualifying minimum of correct pro- 
nunciation.” 


What guarantee is there that the Cockney 
dialect (odious, but predominant in living 
letters), a finicking Academicism of speech, 
or a distorting nasal bias will not prevail, to 
the disadvantage of the majority who do 
not wish any of these predilections to be 
recorded in modern spelling as standard 
forms of speech ? 

For our own part, from the practical 
point of view, we regard much of the present 
spelling, which may seem otiose, as a valu- 
able record of derivation, a help to those 
who are, or should be, 

Keen thro’ wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell. 

Even with such safeguards, writers highly 
regarded are continually mistaking the 
meaning of words, and misusing them. 
Without such safeguards, language will 
cease to be veracious at all, and ome the 
prey of the ignorant and the degenerate in 
thought, who end by being the degenerate 
in action. There will be orthographies and 
heresies involving more waste of time and 
labour than the clipping of a million 
vocables. The final result may well bea that 
the people best — to judge will be 
entreated by the late-found wisdom of the 
cocksure reformers to raze to the ground 
the Babel which has wasted so much of the 
world’s time, and possibly changed that hege- 
mony of the world which has n hitherto 
the privilege of the Anglo-Saxon race. For, 
as we pointed out a fortnight ago, unity of 
language means unity of thought and action. 
We protest against a gratuitous division 
between peoples of the same blood. 





We cannot open our columns at present 
to the various aspects of this large 
question, but we have felt bound to 
enter our caveat. President Roosevelt’s 
action may be widely applauded where 
novelty and hurry are prevalent ideals, 
but it lacks that quality of reasoned judg- 
ment which alone justifies general confi- 
dence. For once we must dissociate our- 
selves from an initiative which has hitherto 
been fruitful for the world’s good. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
BRADFORD. 


I. 


Tue Library Association held their twenty- 
ninth annual meeting this year, assembling 
at Bradford. The members and delegates, 
about 200 in number, coming from all parts 
of the United Kingdom and including several 
American librarians, took part in some pre- 
liminary business on Monday last, ond in 
the evening were entertained at a reception 
by the Mayor and Mayoress of Bradford (Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Whitehead). 

On Tuesday morning the members were 
formally welcomed at the Cartwright 
Memorial Hall in Lister Park, by the Mayor 
of Bradford on behalf of the Corporation, 
and,by_Mr. Alderman J. 8. Toothill (Chair- 
man) on behalf of the Public Libraries and 
Art Gallery Committee. 

The President for the coming year, Sir 
William H. Bailey (Salford), then delivered 
his inaugura] address. He said that the 
Library Association was a great educational 
machine, consisting as it did of men and 
women devoted to devising the best means of 
increasing the value of the libraries of the 
United Kingdom. Sydney Smith, when 
preaching the funeral sermon of William IV., 
said that “first and foremost I think the 
new Queen should bend her mind to the 
serious consideration of educating the 
people.” At that time the seats of learning 
and the professional and middle classes had 
their libraries, but in manufacturing and 
agricultural districts working people had 
little literature with the exception of a few 
village and Sunday-school libraries. The 
reformed municipalities came, and among 
their first work was the agitation for free 
libraries and museums, to be maintained out 
of public rates for the public benefit. There 
was a thirst for knowledge in the land. The 
wealth of the manufacturing districts was 
increasing by leaps and bounds. The new 
railway of Stephenson and the electric tele- 
graph of Sir Francis Ronalds were at work, 
the -soft-iron magnet of Sturgeon of Lan- 
caster, parent of all the electrical inventions 
of modern times, was being used in various 
shapes; while Richard Roberts and Dr. 
Cartwright had shown us how to spin and 
weave by James Watt’s double-acting steam 
engine. Science was entering into partner- 
ship with industry. Dr. Joule of Manchester 
was teaching the rate of exchange between 
heat and energy. That brilliant period was 
the second great revival of letters. It was 
the era of the steam printing press, the steam- 
boat, and the locomotive; it was the new 
age of science. The President asked the 
members to endorse his view, with due appre- 
ciation of the mighty achievements of science, 
the increase of material wealth and comfort, 
and the higher recognition of human brother- 
hood, that the Free Libraries Act was one of 
the greatest triumphs of the age of Queen 
Victoria. The first meeting concerned with 
the agitation for free libraries was held in 
the chester Athenzeum, and began in a 
partnership between Manchester, Salford, 





and Liverpool. Richard Cobden took the 
chair. At the present time the Library Acts 
had been adopted in 203 cities and boroughs, 
which controlled about 600 libraries. There 
were now in the free libraries of this kingdom 
5,809,196 volumes, and probably nearly 
50,000,000, readers used those free libraries 
last year. Could any one doubt the refining 
influence of this eer ? One good 
example of the increase of education and 
intelligence among the working classes 
would be found in the societies and institu- 
tions they managed themselves, without any 
form of patronage; witness the friendly 
societies, and the Co-operative Society of 
Manchester, with its turnover of about 
20,000,000l. a year for goods, its banking 
cash turnover of more than 100,000,000/., 
and its great contributions to its own 
libraries, to education and charity. And 
all its members were working folk. It was 
not enough to mention the working classes 
alone as an evidence of improved education 
and the influence of free libraries. The 
libraries were for all classes. We often 
forgot those who by pluck, natural genius, 
and hard work had repaired a defective 
education, and now occupied great positions 
as manufacturers and merchants. In the 
industrial world no man or master was of 
much value to himself who was ignorant 
of the literature of his trade. The Library 
Association for a long time past had devoted 
much consideration to the increased use of 
free libraries for education, industry, and 
industrial art. Progress had been made, 
excellent work done, and educational autho- 
rities were joining in the movement. The 
municipality now had control of both free 
libraries and public education. 

The most direct partnership between the 
library and industry might be found in 
Paris. In 1892, when the Library Associa- 
tion visited Paris, they inspected the 
“Forney Libraries of Industrial Art,” 
which were established in the working-class 
districts of Paris. They were under muni- 
cipal control, and were specially founded to 
foster industrial art. When all were erected, 
there would be one in each of the 100 wards 
of the city. Books, patterns, prints, draw- 
ings, and photographs were lent to work- 
men. The especial aim of the administration 
was to keep on the shelves of the library 
all material of interest to the particular trade 
of the district. One of these libraries that 
the President had visited was devoted chiefly 
to cabinet-making, and he there saw models 
and drawings of thousands of articles of 
utility and beauty that are made of wood. 
Everything that could be found in print 
about woodwork was on the _ shelves. 
There was a department in each library in 
which models and illustrations might be 
copied in the building itself. Easels and 
drawing-boards were provided, and also 
facilities for photography. The desire of 
the management was to promote the indus- 
trial arts in the widest possible sense. Not 
only did house decorators find designs and 
books relating to their work, but also fan 
painters, porcelain modellers, designers of 
iron and bronze gates, metal workers, cabinet- 
makers, builders, and workers in constructive 
as well as decorative arts could go for 
inspiration to the wealth of examples on the 
shelves and walls. Those libraries might 
well be imitated in this country. Our indus- 
trial position was now assailed; our heritage 
was in danger. The very guns that we had 
invented ourselves had been turned against 
us. The best tools in the workshops of the 
world—those that went to make a loco- 
motive or a steamboat, or to produce textile 
fabrics of cotton, silk, or wool—were the 
product of the brains of Englishmen. We 
should continue with unabated vigour the 
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t work of making our libraries of more 
value to strengthen our commercial position. 
Andrew Yarranton, who wrote the first book 
on technical education in 1676, said, ‘‘ God 
and nature are on the side of the English,” 
for our natural advantages in soil, climate, 

ition, energy, and honesty were great ; 
and he piously added, “ God and nature had 
destined England to be the emporium of the 
world.” The two qualities of poet and 
inventor were one. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
an inventor and poet ; Drummond of Haw- 
thornden was a poet and patentee and 
inventor of improvements in firearms, 
clocks, locks, and many other things. 
Nasmyth of the steam hammer was a poet, 
painter, engraver, and inventor. The Cart- 
wright Memorial Hall was dedicated to 

rpetuate and hold in remembrance the 
benefactions of that inventor, who wrote 
verses of merit. There can be no progress 
in science without intellectual liberty, which 
with a rich imagination had been the basis 
of all our poetry and mechanical inventions. 
Richard Roberts, the greatest mechanical 
inventor of the nineteenth century, was a 
poor Welsh quarry lad who came to Man- 
chester and never went to any but a Sunday 
school, but he was ahigh-class mathematician. 
He invented the planing machine, the self- 
acting mule for spinning cotton, the modern 
locomotive, automatic tools, and steamboats. 
His love for literature was unbounded. He 
became supreme in what he attempted 
because of his knowledge of the literature of 
the subject combined with imagination. Let 
us therefore be not filled with dismay, let us 
not idly lament our past glories, but let us 
increase by all our energies the value to 
industry and art of the free libraries, and 
thus brighten the splendid raw material in 
the English race. 


The President was cordially thanked for 
his address. 

The first paper on the programme was 
‘A Survey of the Public Library Movement 
in Bradford,’ by Mr. E. Hartley (Bradford) ; 
Mr. Scrutton followed with a ‘ History of 
the Bradford Library and Literary Society ’ ; 
and Mr. C. A. Federer gave an account of the 
‘ Bradford Mechanics’ Institution Library.’ 
Mr. J. Daykin (Yorkshire Union of Insti- 
tutes) dealt with ‘ Village Libraries, with 
Special Reference to Yorkshire.’ 

After being entertained at luncheon by 
the Mayor the members met at an afternoon 
session to discuss public libraries and educa- 
tion, as well as the somewhat distantly 
related question of bookbinding leathers. 
The first subject was introduced by Councillor 
R. Roberts (Chairman of Bradford Educa- 
tion Committee) in a paper on ‘ The Relation 
of Public Libraries to the Present System of 
Education.’ The idea that the public- 
library movement should form part of the 
corporate life of the city was now rooted 
deeply in the minds of the community. In 
its threefold aspect of library, museum, 
and art gallery, the movement represented 
one of the humanizing energies of society, 
and its distinguishing note was that it was 
owned, directed, and controlled by the muni- 
cipality, and that these culture-forces were 
for the whole people. _The paper was dis- 
cussed by Councillor W. C. Lupton and 
Dr. Archibald Duff. ‘ The Leather Question ’ 
was dealt with by Dr. J. Gordon Parker 
(Herold’s Institute, Bermondsey), and his 
remarks gave rise to an interesting and prac- 
tical discussion on the best leathers and 
methods of detecting defective preparation of 
the skins. 

In the evening the members were enter- 
tained at a smoking concert. The pro- 
c continued on Wednesday and 
Th y: 





TWO FOEMS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. 


By the courtesy of the Librarian I had 
last year an opportunity of examining MS. 
G. 2. 21 of Trinity College, Dublin, in which 
the following poems appear. They were to 
have been printed in a volume of ‘ Liter 
Finds’ which Dr. A. B. Grosart planned, 
but did not live to edit. Very little of the 
verse which he had gathered for that collec- 
tion was really new, but the Massinger 
poems were among the few which he was 
Justified in calling a “find”: they add 
some appreciable touches to our knowledge 
of the dramatist. The manuscript is a 
collection of seventeenth-century verse in 
a contemporary handwriting ; some leaves 
are missing, as the pagination shows. Mas- 
singer’s poems are on pp. 554-9. I have 
not tampered with the punctuation, as I 
assume that readers of T'he Atheneum can 
supply a comma in an emergency, delete a 
full stop if it is not needed, or retrieve the 
construction in 


For the new Giuer shee dead must inherit 
What was by purchase gott 


by reading “shee dead” as a parenthesis. 
Here then are the poems. 


The Copie of a Letter written vpon 
occasion to the Earle of Pembrooke 
Lo: Chamberlaine. 
My Lord 
Soe subiect to the worser fame 
Are euen the best that clayme a Poets name 
Especially poore they that serue the stage 
Though worthily in this verse-halting Age 
And that dread curse soe heauie yet doth lie 
Wceh the wrong’d Fates falne out wth Mercurie 
Pronounc’d foreuer to attend vpon 
All such as onely dreame of Helicon. 
That durst I sweare cheated ~ selfe opinion 
I were Apolloes or the Muses Mynion 
Reason would yet assure me, t’is decreed 
Such as are Poets borne, are borne to need 
If the most worthy then, whose pay’s but praise 
Or a few spriggs from the now withering bayes 
Grone vnderneath their wants what hope haue I 
Scarce yet allowed one of the Company. 
Of better fortune, That wth their tp parts 
Euen want the wayes the bold and thriuing arts 
By wch they grow remarkeable and are priz’d 
Since sure I could not liue a thing despiz’d 
Durst I professe t’ were in my power to gine 
A patron that should euer make him liue 
Or tell t Lords that the maine Reason why 
They hold A Poets prayses flatterie 
Is their owne guilt, that since they left to doo 
Things worthy praise euen praise is odious too 
Some few there are that by this boldnes thriue 
Weh yet I dare not follow ; others striue 
In some high mynded Ladies ce to stand 
Euer prouided that her liberall hand 
Pay for the Vertues they bestow vpon her 
And soe long shees the miracle and the honor 
Of her whole Sex, and has forsooth more worth 
Then was in any Sparta e’re brought forth 
But when the Bounty failes a change is neare 
And shee’s not then what once she did appeare 
For the new Giuer shee dead must inherit 
What was by purchase gott and not by merit 
Lett them write well that doe this and in grace 
I would not for a pension or A place 
Part soe wth myne owne Candor, lett me rather 
Liue poorely on those toyes I would not father 
Not known beyond A Player or A Man 
That does pursue the course that I haue ran 
Ere soe grow famous : yet wth any paine 
Or honest es could I obteyne 
A noble Fauorer, I might write and doo 
Like others of more name and gett one too 
Or els my Genius is false. I know 
That Iohnson much of what he has does owe 
To you and to your familie, and is neuer 
Slow to professe it, nor had Fletcher euer 
Such Reputation, and credit wonne 
But by his honord Patron, Huntington 
Vnimitable Spencer n’ere had been 
Soe famous for his matchlesse Fairie Queene 
Had he not found a yo be preferr 
His plaine way in his Shepheards Calender 
Nay Virgills selfe (or Martiall does lye) 
Could hardly frame a poore Gnatts Elegie 
Befure Mecenas cherist him ; and then 
He streight conceiu’d Aineas and the men 
That found out Italie. These are Presidents 
I cite wth reuerence: my lowe intents 
Looke not soe high, yet some worke I might frame 
That should nor wrong my duty nor your Name 
Were but your Lo:pp pleas’d to cast an eye 
Of fauour on my trodd downe pouertie 
How euer I confesse myselfe to be 
Euer most bound for your best charitie 
To others that feed on it, and will pay 
My prayers wth theirs thus as yu doe yu may 
Liue long, belou’d and honor’d doubtles then 
Soe cleere a life will find a worthier Penn. 
For me I rest assur’d besides the glory 
T’wold make a Poet but to write your story. 
Phill: Messinger. 





A Newyeares Guift presented to my 

nd and Mrs the then Lady 

Katherine Stanhop now Countesse 

of Chesterfeild. 

By Phill: Messinger. 

Madame 
Before I ow’d to you the name 
Of Seruant, to your birth, your worth your fame 
I was soe, and t’was fitt since all stand bound 
To honour Vertue in meane persons found 
Much more in you, that as borne great, are good 
Wceh is more then to come of noble blood 
Or be A Hastings ; it being too well knowne 
An Empresse cannot challenge as her owne 
Her Grandsire’s glories ; And too many staine- 
Wth their bad Actions the noble straine 
From whence they come, But as in you to be 
A branch to add fresh honor to the tree 
By vertue planted, and adorne it new 
Is graunted vnto none or very few 
To speake you further would appeare in me 
Presumption or a seruants flattery 
But there may be a tyme when I shall dare 
To tell the world and boldly what yu are 
Nor sleight it Madame, since what some in me 
Esteeme a blemish, is a guift as free 
As their best fortunes. this took from the graue 
Penelopies chastitie, and to it gaue 
Still liuing Honors ; this made Aiax strong 
Vlisses wise: such power lies in a Song 
Weh Pheebus smiles on weh can find no vrne 
While the Sea his course, or starres obserue their turne’ 
Yet t’ is not in the power of tinckling Rime 
That takes rash iudgments and deceiue(s] the tyme 
Wth Mountebanke showes a worke that shold indure’ 
Must haue a Genius in it, strong, as pure 
But you beginne to smile, as wondring wh 
I should write thus much to y4 now since 
Haue heretofore been silent may yu please 
To know the cause it is noe new disease 
Growne in my iudgment, nor am I of those 
That thinke good wishes cannot thriue in prose 
Aswell as verse: but that this Newyeares day 
All in their loues and duties, what they may 
Present vnto you; though perhaps some burne 
Wth expectation of a glad returne 
Of what they venture for: But such I leaue 
To their deceiptfull = giuen to deceiue 
What I giue I am rich in, and can spare 
Nor part for hope wth ought deserues my care 
He that hath little and giues nought at all 
To them that haue is truly liberal! 


Massinger’s connexion with the Herbert 
family is, of course, well known. Dedicating 
‘The Bond-man’ in 1624 to Philip Herbert, 
Earl of Montgomery, he wrote :— 


‘* How euer I could neuer arriue at the happi- 
nesse to be made knowne to your Lordship, yet a- 
desire borne with me, to make tender of all duties, 
and seruice, to the Noble Family of the Herberts, 
descended to me as an inheritance from my dead 
Father, Arthur Massinger. Many yeares hee- 
happily spent in the seruice of your Honourable. 
House, and dyed a seruant to it; leauing his, to 
be euer most glad, and ready, to be at the cum- 
mand of al such, as deriue themselues from his. 
most honour’d Master, your Lordships most noble: 
Father.” 


The reference is to Henry, second Earl of 
Pembroke ; after his death in 1601, Arthur 
Massinger continued in the service of 
William, the third Earl, who is the subject 
of the first poem, as the reference to Jonsomw 
shows. He was appointed Lord Chamber- 
lain in 1615. The dedication of ‘The Bond- 
man’ served its purpose in introducing the 
dramatist to the Earl of Montgomery. 
Aubrey tells us that Massinger became , the 
Earl’s servant, and received from him #& 
pension of 3C1/. or 401., which after the poet’s: 
death was continued to his widow. 
tribute in verse written when the Earl’s son: 
Charles died at Florence in 1635 has beer 
preserved in manuscript. It is possible 
that more of these private poems await the: 
discoverer. In 1633 Massinger dedicated to 
the Earl’s son-in-law, Roger Dormer, Eark 
of Carnarvon, ‘A New Way to pay Old 
Debts’; he describes himself as ‘‘ a devoted! 
seruant to the thrice noble Family of your 
incomparable Lady.” 

Lady Katherine Sntene was the 
daughter of Francis, Lord Hastings, son 
and heir to George, fourth Earl of Hunting- 
don. In16C(5 she married Philip eye 
Baron of Shelford, who was created Earl of 
Chesterfield in 1628. The poem here printed’ 
for the first time is’ not the only tribute 
which Massinger paid to this lady. In 1623 
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he dedicated ‘ The Duke of Millaine’ to her, 
saying :-— 

‘There is no other meanes left mee (my mis- 
fortunes hauing cast me on this course) to publish 
to the world (if it hold the least good opinion of 
mee) that I am euer your Ladyship’s creature.” 


But the most interesting point revealed 
to us in these verses is the reference to 
“Huntington” as the ‘‘ honord Patron” of 
-Jchn Fletcher. If I am not mistaken, this 
fact is now recorded for the first time. I 
assume that this patron is Lady Katherine’s 
grandfather, George, the fourth Earl, who 
‘succeeded his brother Henry in 1595, 
and died himself in 1604. enry is too 
early; Fletcher was a boy of fourteen when 
he died. The little that is known of 
Fletcher’s opening career would fit in with 
‘the fourth Earl. Fletcher’s father, Richard, 
Bishop of London, died on June 15th, 
1596, in debt to the Exchequer. The sug- 
gestion has been made that his son’s career 
‘at Cambridge was interrupted at this point ; 
in any case, we may conjecture that it was 
-a@ time when a patron would be peculiarly 
helpful. The Earl’s death in 1604 would 
occur too early in Fletcher’s career for any 
form of literary acknowledgment, such as a 
dedication in verse, to be possible; he does 
not emerge as a playwright till about 1608. 
It is not likely that the fifth Earl, Henry, 
grandson of George, was the patron ; he was 
ae than Fletcher, being born in 1586, and 
e lived till 1643. Help from him could hardly 
have been ignored by the poet throughout 
bis career. I commend this new clue, with 
its possibilities of further discovery, to the 
editor in chief of the new variorum edition 

of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Percy Simpson. 








THE STRATFORD TOWN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare Press, Liverpool, Sept. 3rd, 1906. 

Is your correspondent quite serious in 
stating that “ bibliographers have cause for 
complaint ”’ ? 

As a matter of fact, there are two editors 
of this edition, I believe, and any cataloguer 
80 desiring could easily add their names 
within parentheses, if the publishers raise 
no objection. Where publishers and editors 
-are identical, as in this case, there is always 
the difficulty of reiteration to negotiate on 
the title. 

The omission of the designation complained 
of is surely a happy accident or design. No 
‘fewer than three earlier publishers adopted 
the name of the poet’s birth-town in christen- 
ing their respective issues. A fourth merely 
**makes confusion worse confounded.” 

If the imprint be insufficient, may J point 
out other little traits which distinguish this 
edition ? Itis the third and by far the largest 
to bear a Stratford imprint. It is the only 


-eleven-volume and only Stratford edition, 


‘so far, of the twentieth century. Its sup- 
plement, illustrations, and form are obviously 
different from every other. 

Tf it is not too late, I would venture to 
‘suggest that the edition be renamed in the 
‘supplementary volume. Jt would be a 
graceful tribute to Shakespeare’s mother, or 
his wife, to utilize one of their maiden names. 

Your correspondent’s guess at the total 
number of editions, coming from such a 


‘source, is rather wide of the mark. Having 


recently compiled a ‘Shakespeare Biblio- 
graphy,’ I may here record for the first time 


that over eleven hundred distinct editions 
-of the works exist in English. Would that 


no graver problem beset the Shakspearean 
bibliographer than that imagined at Bir- 
amingham ! Won. JacGarp. 





THE ATHENZUM 


MRS. CHESSON’S ‘SELECTED 
POEMS.’ 


337, Sandycombe Road, Kew Gardens, Sept. 2nd, 1906. 

I sHauu be greatly obliged if you will 
allow me to state that the book entitled 
‘Selected Poems,’ by Nora Chesson, cir- 
culates in two editions, only one of which 
is authorized by me, though both issue 
from Messrs. Alston Rivers. In the autho- 
rized edition, the last note is on ‘ Yellow 
Weeds.’ In July, 1906, a person unknown 
to me passed for press the last sheets of the 
unauthorized edition. When I heard of 
this action, I looked at my agreement with 
the publishers, and found that, though T had 
consented to bear the cost of corrections 
beyond a proportional limit, I had neglected 
to stipulate that I should pass the book for 
press. I called on the publishers and offered 
to pay the printers’ bill if they would suppress 
the book which had been made a source of 
indignity and vexation as far back as last 
June. The publishers met my offer by the 
production of fresh proofs, which I passed 
for press without delay. I confess I should 
have inquired if sheets had been printed off 
in correspondence with the unauthorized 
press-proofs. Disingenuousness is a trifling 
virtue in gentlemen whose idea of “‘ obliging ”’ 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s “ great affection 
for the being that reveals itself” in my 
wife’s verse was to follow his prescription of 
brutal and untruthful mendicancy on behalf 
of my children. However, I did not inquire : 
hence a situation which would be morbid 
if I was not cased in irony. J accept in 
advance the frolicsome plea that affection 
and philanthropy and “regard for Mr. 
Hueffer”’ have operated with “the best 
intentions’; but I hope that Persephone 
walks on another pavement. 

W. H. Cuesson. 








THE BELVOIR HOUSEHOLD 
ACCOUNTS. 


THOUGH loth to encroach on your valuable 
space, I think that, in the interest of literary 
decency, some notice should be taken of the 
latest of the many reckless charges scattered 
broadcast in his writings by Mr. J. Pym 
Yeatman. In a ‘ Postscript’ (which has 
been sent me) to Section IX. of the work 
he is pleased to term ‘The Feudal History 
co. the County of Derby’ Mr. Sidney Lee 
and I are again the subject of his abuse, 
and the following definite statements are 
made :— 

“*Mr. Horace Round......frightened the Deputy 
Keeper into appointing him (a most unfit man) to 
make an account of the Belvoir Records for the 
Royal Historical [sic] Commission, and he unduly 
pressed Mr. Carrington to allow him to carry 
away his transcripts, amongst others, of the Belvoir 
Household Accounts, which he coolly proposed to 

ublish, nearly in extenso, in his own name. Mr. 
Guckegen, though he strongly objected, was too 
much a gentleman to decline......Mr. Carrington 
was only just dead when Mr. Round made a most 
shameful use of his work. Through Mr. Sydney 
Lee (ever ready to crib) he published a most 
fulsome and ridiculous account of a ‘ Shaksperian 
discovery,’ of very small value, and ushered it to 
the world through the Times newspaper...... What 
will these two worthies think of the exposure of 
their last little literary peculation ?” 
This statement, so far as it affects me, is 
absolutely without foundation—is, in fact, 
mere mendacity. 

There was never any idea of my publish- 
ing, under my own name or otherwise, the 
Belvoir household accounts, and reference 
to vol. iv. of ‘ The Manuscripts of the Duke 
of Rutland’ (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission) will at once show (pp. v, xi) that 
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I have had nothing to do with their editing 
or pecin, which have been personally 
undertaken by the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records. And the first I heard of the 
““Shaksperian discovery’? was when, in 
common with the rest of the world, I read 
of it on its publication in the press. 

I may add that in my report on the 
“Ancient charters, cartularies, &c.” (an 
entirely separate department), I made a 
point of recording that ‘‘the services 
rendered to the topographer and genealogist 
by Mr. Carrington’s years of labour are very 
great,” and that “Mr. W. A. Carrington, 
to whose valuable services I have referred, 
...-rendered me every assistance in my 
examination of the muniments ” (pp. 1, 3). 

I do not know whether any scholar in this 
country would attach any importance to 
anything Mr. Yeatman might say; but as J 
gather from his next paragraph that he is 
preparing to supply ‘“‘ our American cousins ” 
with pedigrees, it may be well to warn them 
that his statements, however definite, should 
be received, as I have shown, with caution. 
If further proof is required, it will be found 
in ‘The Origin of the Shirleys and of the 
Gresleys ’ (Derbyshire Archeological Journal, 
1905). J. H. Rovunp. 








THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


On the 15th of February next it will be 
seventy years since the Booksellers’ Institu- 
tion was inaugurated at Stationers’ Hall. 
In anticipation of such an important event 
the directors have issued an account of 
its history. The originator was George 
Greenland, who, called a meeting of book- 
sellers “‘to take into consideration the 
means of establishing an institution for the 
assistance and support of decayed book- 
sellers.” This was held at the Albion 
Tavern on the 16th of December, 1836. 
Mr. Orme took the chair, and in our notice 
of the meeting on the 31st of the same month, 
in according our best wishes, we stated that 
the Institution ‘‘ ought to be warmly taken 
up and encouraged by all the patrons (and 
yet more the workers) of literature.’’ In 
seven years the Institution became fully 
established upon the substantial basis of a 
capital of 13,0001. This shows the energy 
of its members in early days. We notice 
from the Report that six of those who joined 
at the first are still with us, while there are 
twenty-three living who became members 
between 1838 and 1849. 

In the vigour of youth the Institution felt 
that it was capable of further effort; the 
relief fund was working satisfactorily, free 
medical assistance was arranged, and it was 
determined to have a haven of rest to which 
aged annuitants could retire to spend their 
declining years. John Dickinson presented 
the beautiful estate at Abbots Langley, and 
in 1846 the Retreat was opened by Bulwer 
Lytton. 

From that date the story of the two insti- 
tutions has been one of continual prosperity. 
In 1869 Mr. Thomas Brown bequeathed 
10,0002. to the Institution and a like sum to 
the Retreat. The trade owe to the President, 
Mr. Charles James Longman, a deep debt of 
gratitude, and we trust that the new forward 
movement inaugurated by him in 1902 will 
meet with still greater success, for it brings 
within the reach of the youngest and most 
humble worker “the very best insurance 
against misfortune,” and “‘the certainty that 
he will never be driven to absolute want.” 
The Report gives a scale of payments to be 
made. A young man at eighteen can secure 
all the benefits of the Institution by one 
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payment of 141., or by the small annual 
subscription of 14s. Slightly increased 
ayment has to be made according to age. 

The Report contains an excellent portrait 
of Mr. CG. J. Longman. We note also a 
portrait of the founder, George Greenland, 
and one of Thomas Brown, besides several 
views of the Retreat. ‘A Quiet Corner’ is 
full of charm. We hope that this excellent 
Institution will celebrate its seventieth 
birthday by a large increase both of mem- 
bers and of support from ali interested in 
the world of literature. 





Literary Gossip. 


THE first three volumes of ‘ The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature,’ 
already announced, will be published in 
the course of next year, and represent the 
following periods: ‘ From the Origins to 
Chaucer,’ ‘From Chaucer to the Renais- 
sance, and ‘Elizabethan Poetry and 
Prose.’ The ‘ History’ is meant for the 
general reader as well as the literary 
student. Surmises and theories will be 
avoided so far as possible, and the few 
notes will be printed at the end of each 
volume, before the bibliography. 


Messrs. KrGan Pauut & Co. are pub- 
lishing ‘Men and Women of the French 
Revolution,’ by Mr. Philip Gibbs, in 
which the story is told from the point of 
view of the chief actors. A feature of 
the book will be the reproduction of 
twenty-eight contemporary prints, most 
of which will be novel to English readers. 


THEY have also in hand two volumes 
on ‘The Egyptian Soudan: its History 
and Monuments,’ by Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge, with many illustrations; and 
‘Gods and Heroes of Old Japan,’ by Miss 
Violet M. Pasteur, with marginal decora- 
tions on each page, and four illustrations 
in colour by Miss Ada Galton. 


THE same firm are bringing out new 
editions of ‘The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,’ with twelve full-page illustrations ; 
Mr. Bryce’s ‘Two Centuries of Irish 
History,’ which is revised and brought 
up to date, but offered at a cheaper price; 
Bagehot’s brilliant book on the money 
market, ‘Lombard Street,’ revised by 
Mr. C. Johnstone; and Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson’s ‘ Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Paleography.’ 


Mr. A. T. Qui~tER-Coucn has just 
completed a new anthology of prose and 
verse, dealing with various aspects of the 
inner life of man, which is to be called 
‘The Pilgrim’s Way.’ His selection has 
been guided by the double test of high 
literary quality and genuine religious or 
ethical tone. It will be published by 
Messrs. Seeley. 


Mr. Sipney Lee has revised and 
brought up to date for immediate pub- 
lication a new edition of his excellent 
volume on ‘Stratford-on-Avon.’ This, 
too, is to be issued by the same firm. 


Amonest Messrs. A. & C. Black’s 
announcements for the autumn are the 
‘Correspondence of Dr. John Brown,’ 
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edited by Mr. Sutherland Black, and 
two works by Miss Elizabeth W. Grierson, 
‘Children’s Tales from Scottish Ballads ’ 
and ‘ The Children’s Book of Edinburgh,’ 
both with coloured illustrations from 
drawings by Mr. Allan Stewart. 


‘Sir JOSHUA AND HIS CrrciEe’ is the 
title of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s book, 
which Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will 
publish on the 18th inst. The volumes 
aim at giving not merely a description of 
the rise of art in England, but also an 
intimate account of the friends and asso- 
ciates of the first President of the Royal 
Academy, among whom were Gains- 
borough, Romney, Cosway, and West, 
as well as Johnson, Goldsmith, Sterne, 
and Garrick. The book will contain 
eighteen illustrations after Sir Joshua’s 
portraits of the brilliant men and beau- 
tiful women of his day. 


Mgssrs. Dent & Co.’s forthcoming addi- 
tion of fifty books to ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library” includes four volumes of 
‘Wesley’s Journal,’ Sir George Young’s 
version of Sophocles, two volumes of 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ Pitt’s orations, Rey- 
nolds’s ‘ Discourses,’ three of Borrow’s 
books, Miller’s ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ 
Maurice’s ‘Kingdom of Christ,’ and a 
long list of Scott’s novels—a varied selec- 
tion which ought to please every kind of 
taste. 


Mr. GRAHAM Hitt has just completed 
a poetic play on the subject of Lancelot 
and Guinevere, which Mr. Elkin Mathews 
will publish in October under the title of 
‘ Guinevere.’ 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti writes :— 


“JT see in your last number a statement 
that Mr. A. G. B. Russell is bringing out 
an important work concerning William 
Blake, including ‘ the famous and long-lost 
life of Blake by Frederick Tatham, which 
was read in manuscript by Gilchrist, 
Rossetti, and others.’ By ‘ Rossetti’ no 
doubt Dante G. Rossetti is meant. If a 
similar statement appears in Mr. Russell’s 
book, it may as well be corrected. (til- 
christ, who died in 1861, and Dante G. 
Rossetti, never saw this manuscript. The 
first person in our circle who saw it was 
—— when the MS. appeared in Christie’s 
sale-room, the Blamire sale. I wrote the 
news to Mrs. Gilchrist, and she replied in a 
letter dated 6 Nov., 1863, which has been 
published in my compilation called ‘ Rossetti 
Papers,’ 1903. Mrs. Gilchrist wrote thus: 
‘So the MS. life of Blake by Tatham, so 
long fruitlessly searched for by my dear 
husband, has come to light at last. Both 
Mr. Palmer and Tatham himself put my 
husband on a wrong scent,’ &c.” 


Messrs. Harrap & Co. are issuing in 
October, in thirteen volumes, ‘ The Com- 
plete Works of Shakespeare,’ reprinted 
from the First Folio, with introduction to 
each play, glossaries and variant readings, 
and a general introduction by Prof. 
Churton Collins. The volumes will be 
printed in modern type, and will be of a 
handy size. Omissions from the Folio of 
lines given in such single plays as were 
printed earlier, in quartos, are inserted 
between brackets. The edition promises 
to be an important aid to Shakspearian 
scholars. 
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In The Nineteenth Century for this. 
month Mr. Austin Harrison has an inter- 
esting appreciation of George Gissing,. 
once his tutor. 


‘THe Huncwpack OF SLOANE STREET” 
is the title of Mr. Mulvy Quseley’s new 
novel, to be published shortly by Messrs.. 
Gay & Bird. It is the love story of the 
daughter of a millionaire newspaper 
owner, and the principal scenes are laid 
in London, Brighton, Holland, and Con- 
stantinople, where the reader will meet. 
living personages under assumed names. 


Mr. A. C. Firrecp’s first autumn list. 
includes ‘ Books that are the Hearts of 
Men,’ by Mr. A. T. Story; ‘Walt Whit- 
man,’ by the late William Clarke, a new 
and cheaper edition ; ‘Garrison the Non- 
Resistant,’ by Mr. Ernest Crosby; and 
‘Humane Education,’ by the Rev. A. M. 
Mitchell. 


THE same firm are publishing in the 
“Cottage Farm Series” ‘My Farm of 
Two Acres,’ by Harriet Martineau, and 
‘Fork and Spade Husbandry,’ by John 
Sillett, which shows what can be done- 
with the same limited space of ground. 


The North American Review, which has 
been issued continuously for ninety-one 
years, will in future be published twice a 
month, and the price, instead of being 
half-a-crown monthly, will be a shilling 
fortnightly. The first of the September 
numbers includes a chapter of ‘Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography,’ an article by Mr. 
W.H. Mallock on ‘Great Fortunes and 
the Community,’ Prof. Goldwin Smith’s 
views on the ‘ British Empire in India,’ 
and a paper on ‘Mr. Roosevelt’s Morak 
Right to be a Candidate for the 
Presidency.’ 


Tue first novel to be published from 
Mr. Heinemann’s autumn list will be ‘ The: 
Luddingtons.’ “It will appear on Sep- 
tember 14th, and is the first book from 
the pen of the author, Florence Collins. 


Ow1ne to their great increase of business. 
Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have removed 
their London offices to more commodious. 
premises at 16, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


‘Tue Sovut’s EscarPE; or, PERFECT 
FREEDOM,’ is the title of a volume of 
meditations which Messrs. Skeffington are 
about to issue at once. The book is by 
the author of ‘The Sanctus Bell,’ and 
contains a preface by the Rev. Jesse 
Brett. The fifth volume of the same 
firm’s ‘‘Sermon Library” will also be 
published immediately. This will consist. 
of the first part of the late F. E. Paget’s. 
‘Helps and Hindrances to the Christian. 
Life.’ 

Dr. Epwix Maxery, whose contri- 
butions to ‘“ Archives Diplomatiques” 
have won high appreciation, is writing a 
work entitled ‘Triumphs of American 
Diplomacy,’ which will be published by 
Brentano. The work claims, by an appeal 
to results, to establish the superiority of 
modern directness over the aber finesse. 
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A comPLeTE Cornish grammar is being 
“written by Prof. Joseph Loth, of Rennes 
University. It claims to be full and final 
on the subject. 


Tue Danish poet Holger Drachmann 
celebrates his sixtieth birthday on Octo- 
der 9th, when a new romantic play by 
chim, ‘Sir Olaf, he Rides,’ will per- 
formed for the first time at the National 
‘Theatre, Copenhagen. The arrangements 
for the occasion include a complete 
edition of Drachmann’s numerous poems, 
plays, novels, and essays, which will be 
published by Messrs. Gyldendal. 


THERE are now five candidates for the 
late Albert Sorel’s seat at the Académie 
Frangaise: the Marquis de Ségur, M. 
Maurice Donnay, M. G. Lenétre, M. Marcel 
Prévost, and “Jean Revel.” The last 
mamed is a notary at Rouen, and has 
published some fifteen books dealing with 
dife in Normandy. 


M. Marcet Prévost will publish about 
-a month hence a new novel, ‘ Monsieur et 
‘Madame Moloch.’ 


Tue ‘Rabelais en Frangais Moderne’ 
-of M. J. A. Soulacroix is now complete in 
#ix volumes, and sold at a very moderate 
‘price. It is highly commended by M. 
"Emile Faguet. 


Mr. W. RoBerts writes :— 


“I am glad to read the announcement in 
The Atheneum that an Index to the second 
4ten volumes of ‘ Book-Prices Current,” 
1897-1906, is to be published soon. The 
Index to the first ten volumes has proved a 
very valuable time-saving volume. But, if 
~it is not too late, may J suggest a feature for 
the new volume for which J am sure every 
one would be grateful ?—I mean an alpha- 
-betical list of the names of the ‘ proprietors’ 
whose sales are recorded in ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ from 1887 to 1906? This list 
would involve very little trouble, would 
take up a comparatively small amount of 
space, and would be a most useful and 
acceptable feature.” 





IN consequence of a very serious and 
—ens oss of money, Lord Amherst 
-of Hackney has decided to sell several 
— of his extensive collections of 

ks, which include some unequalled 
‘specimens of the work of Caxton and 
many of the early presses, and a host of 
other rarities. The library is, in fact, one 
of the famous ones of our day, but 
interest in its details is somewhat dis- 
counted by the probability that it will be 
sold en bloc to some American magnate. 


Dr. CaLLaway writes :— 


“In your papers notice of my book, 
“ King David of Israel: a Study in the Evo- 
lution of Ethics,’ you consider that I am 
ainjust to the hero-king in omitting his 
refusal to drink the water of the well of 
Bethlehem, because it had been obtained 
at risk to life. The omission was not, 
as you suggest, due to inadvertence, but 
was intentional. The hyperbolically heroic 
deeds of the mighty men—the slaying 
of 800 by one, of 300 by another, and 
such like marvels—are almost certainly 
‘legendary, and therefore the Bethlehem 
ancident adds nothing to our knowledge of 
the real David. Even if it were historical, 
its significance is by no means clear. Does 
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it point to chivalry or to superstition ? 
Hal I been unjust to David, I should have 
defeated my own object, by age Hy the 
value of David as the moral type of his age.” 








SCIENCE 
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GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 


Discoveries and Explorations in the Century, 
by Charles G. D. Roberts (W. & R. Chambers), 
is one of the volumes of “ The Nineteenth 
Century Series,” edited by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. It has been the object of the 
author “‘ to afford a clear and comprehensive, 
yet sufficiently compact, presentation of the 
progress and results” of ‘‘ the search for 
geographical knowledge.” His endeavour 
has been to treat his subject “in a manner 

pular and entertaining ” without sacrific- 
ing “accuracy in the effort to be picturesque.’”’ 
The author may be credited with having pro- 
duced a book “ popular and entertaining,” 
but it is not a book which can be recom- 
mended to serious students. He is evidently 
but superficially acquainted with the subject 
he has undertaken to deal with. His state- 
ments in many instances are not in accord- 
ance with well-known facts. Dr. Krapf was 
never a ‘‘member” of Major Harris’s 
Abyssinian mission; the surgeon Kirk 
attached to that mission was not the well- 
known Sir John Kirk, who at that time was 
only eight years of age; J. A. McQueen, the 
** distinguished geographer, ” never was in 
Abyssinia ; Dr. Beke never discovered the 
river Gojab ; von der Decken is no longer 
the chief authority to be consulted with 
reference to Kilimanjaro, nor is 78° 50’ “‘ the 
furthest south point of earth yet attained 
by any explorer.” Readers will in vain 
search this volume for information on some 
of the most distinguished explorers and tra- 
vellers of last century. Twenty-four of these, 
who were deemed worthy by the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society to receive 
one of its gold medals, have been passed over 
in silence, and the names of even such well- 
known and successful explorers as E. Riippel, 
W. J. Hamilton, Serpo Pinto, Capt. Binger, 
Douglas Freshfield, Sir F. Lugard, Sir 
Harry Johnston, Caillaud, and many 
others, will be looked for in vain. The 
explorers of the ocean, headed by Sir John 
Murray, are ignored altogether unless they 
were engaged in Polar research. Misprints 
are numerous. 


Asia. By A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
(Stanford.)—This volume, which deals with 
Russian Asia, the Chinese Empire, Korea 
and Japan, is part of the second edition of 
Mr. Stanford’s well-known ‘ Compendium of 
Geography and Travel.’ During the ten 
years which have passed since the appear- 
ance of the first issue a very considerable 
amount of exploration has been done in 
Central Asia, t —_ Dr. Keane is perhaps 
unduly sanguine when he asserts that little 
remains to be done. Nor is it unreservedly 
true that ‘‘ henceforward Tibet is accessible 
to all comers,”’ for, unless we are mistaken, 
—— was recently refused by the Indian 

overnment to an exploring party desirous 
of entering the country. But if our know- 
ledge of Asia is still less minute than in the 
case of Africa, it has made notable strides 
within a decade. The outstanding name is, 
of course, that of Dr. Sven Hedin, but tho- 
roughly sound, if less generally known work, 
has been done by many Russian and English 
explorers. Dr. Keane pays considerable 
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from the official narrative, with a reference 
to its source. Thus those who desire fuller 
information have no difficulty in procuring 
it, and attention is incidentally called to 
the vast treasures which are accessible in 
the journals of the Royal Geographical 
Society. There are numerous maps and 
illustrations, and a statistical appendix to 
to each chapter. 

Ethnographie du Tonkin Septentrional 
(Paris, E. Leroux) is drawn up by the order of 
the Governor-General of French Indo-China, 
and is the work of Commandant E. Lunet de 
Lajonquiére. Nothing can be more desir- 
able or deserving of encouragement than the 
collection and publication by colonial govern- 
ments of vamgs os 1 om observations on the 
peoples over whom they are called upon to 
rule. It would be a matter well worthy of 
an international agreement to institute such 
inquiries by all nations upon a uniform plan 
and to train the observers so that the resulting 
publications would possess the highest 
scientific value. From this point of view, it 
is much to be regretted that the British 
Government has not seen its way to assent 
to the proposal of the Belgian Government 
for the appointment of an international 
bureau of ethnography, which would ulti- 
mately become the directing power in organ- 
izing and systematizing ethnographical ob- 
servations. Meanwhile, anthropologists in 
several countries have provided books of 
instruction for observers, and it is greatly 
to be wished that those books should be used 
by the agents of Government in works like 
the one before us. The administrators who 
have furnished the information and the com- 
mandant who has ably edited it do not 
appear to have had in their hands the excel- 
lent manual prepared by the Society of 
aa a of Paris, the use of which 
would have simplified and improved their 
work. These general observations appear 
to be called for when a publication is issued, 
as this is, under official sanction. For such 
a work everything should be of the best, 
and those engaged on it should not disdain 
the help of professed anthropologists. 

The district referred to in this volume is 
the north-eastern portion of the French 
colony bounded by the Black River on the 
western side and extending a little to the 
south of Hanoi. About thirty different 
tribes are specified in the report, belonging 
to five groups—the Thai, the Man, the Meo, 
the Mon, and the Lolo. Of these, the Thai 
number 240,000, or 64 per cent, of the whole 
population; but the Man exceed them in 
the villages on the east coast, and the Meo 
on the western frontier. The differences 
between these three are slight, and together 
they number 83} per cent. of the whole. 
The Lolo are less than 1 per cent. Thirty 
thousand of the population, mainly those 
on the east coast, are Annamites and Chinese; 
and in the basin of the red river, another 
30,000 belong to the Mon. 

In an interesting introductory chapter, 
the compiler traces the past history of the 
country from the tradition of 4,000 years ago 
up to the time of its occupation by the French. 
In dealing with the ethnographica! informa- 
tion he has obtained from the several 
administrators, he has found their contribu- 
tions of unequal value, and has endeavoured 
to aes only those due to direct observation, 
including physiological characters, but omit- 
ting generally all that belong to anthropology 
—— in respect to which those officials 
ve not the special knowledge and are not 
provided with the requisite instruments for 
making measurements that would be correct. 
The physical characters of each tribe are 
Santen only vaguely indicated. 
The individuals of the several groups have 
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owed, lips somewhat thick. The Lolo 
pos camapalits to this description and 
struck the author by their resemblance to 
the Bohemian type. With regard to stature, 
the Thai are below the mean stature of 
mankind as given by Deniker, and the 
others still shorter. But these general state- 
ments, without exact measurements, are of 
comparatively little value. Proper anthro- 
pometric methods should have been adopted. 
The information actually given is sum- 
marized under the heads of religion, tradition, 
dialect, writing, literature, arts, industries, 
and pathological characters. The religion 
is defined as a sort of animism, complicated 
with the worship of ancestors, the belief in 
the survival of souls,and the fear of male- 
volent spirits. Sorcery is accordingly much 
practised. The Chinese traditions of the 
creation and of a universal deluge sparing 
only asingle couple, are adopted with variants 
which are specified in the chapters relating 
to the several tribes. Dialect tables are 
furnished for a considerable number of tribes, 
giving the equivalent for many words of 
common occurrence, but not dealing with 
those niceties of relationship which throw 
so much light on the customs of primitive 
peoples. The languages are monosyllabic, 
and from a syntactical point of view those 
of the Thai are most nearly related to Chinese, 
those of the Man to the Annamite, and those 
of the Lolo point to an independent origin. 
Commandant Bonifacy has made a special 
study of the Man group, and gives specimens 
of their artistic taste as shown by the em- 
broidery of their costume. Following the 
lines of the material, this is all angular, and 
the swastika appears prominently in it. In 
the way of literature, he found family books 
and rhymed chronicles relating to the migra- 
tions of the tribe across Southern China and 
to their religious traditions. 

If we have dwelt rather upon what the 
work does not contain than upon what it 
does, it is not from any wish to disparage it. 
On the contrary, this volume of 384 pages 
does infinite credit to the officials from whose 
reports it has been compiled and to the 
editor, and is evidence of the sympathetic 
study they have given to the characters of 
the natives as develo in their daily life. 
It is illustrated by 61 excellent photographic 
and other figures representing the scenery, 
the people, their dwellings and their imple- 
ments of various industries, and by a coloured 
—_ showing the distribution of the several 
tribes. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. CHARLES Baron CLARKE, who died 
last week, was a man of wide culture, but 
his fame will probably rest on his devotion 
to botany. He was born at Andover on 
June 17th, 1832, and received his education 
at King’s College School, London, and at 
Trinity and Queens College, Cambridge. 
In 1856 he was bracketed Third Wrangler, 
and two years afterwards was called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. Nine years later he 
entered the Educational Department of the 
Bengal Government, and held various 
appointments until he retired in 1887. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal and Linnean 
Societies (of the latter he was President in 
1894), and the long list of his writings 
includes works on political economy, geo- 
graphy, geology, and anthropology; but 
the most enduring monument of his untiring 
zeal and great knowledge will be his numerous 
publications on the flora of India. 


MEssks. Kecan Pav & Co. are making 
@ fresh start with their “ International 








Scientific Series,’ under the editorship of 
Mr. F. Legge. New volumes are announced 
on ‘Body and Brain,’ by Dr. A. Binet, 
the well-known authority on animal mag- 
netism, and on ‘The Evolution of Modern 
Physics,’ by Prof. Lucien Poincaré. Several 
further ditions to the series are in 
preparation. 

Mr. WitittaM EaGLe C.iaRKE, of the 
Natural History Department of the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, has again 
gone to Fair Isle for the study of the native 
and migratory birds. He was there last 
on Caren and contributed a paper on the 
subject to the ‘ Annals of Scottish Natural 
History.’ 

THE discovery that many of the double 
stars form systems in physical connexion with 
each other is due to Sir W. Herschel, who 
was led to it, like Bradley in his discovery 
of aberration, by an attempt of avery different 
character—to determine the parallaxes and 
distances of some of the fixed stars. The 
subject was afterwards taken up by others, 
especially by W. Struve, whose great classic, 
‘Stellarum Duplicium et Multiplicium Men- 
sure Micrometrice,’ appeared at St. Peters- 
burg in 1837. After the lapse of nearly 
seventy years, another great and compre- 
hensive work is now before the astronomical 
world, and forms the fifty-sixth volume of 
the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. The author is Mr. Thomas Lewis, 
F.R.A.S., who made it a principal object of 
his attention very soon after he joined the 
staff of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
about twenty-five years ago. Collating in 
his scanty leisure the measures of his prede- 
cessors in the field, and finding that many of 
Struve’s pairs had been neglected by subse- 
quent observers, he obtained the Astro- 
nomer Royal’s permission to have them 
measured with the great Grubb refractor of 
28 inches aperture. The final result is a 
complete revision of Struve’s catalogue, with 
lists of all subsequent observations of the 
stars therein contained. From their dis- 
tribution in the heavens (there being no 
known reason why: they should not be uni- 
formly distributed in actual space) certain 
remarkable consequences are shown to be 
probable. It would seem that the universe 
of the stars is somewhat in the shape of an 
egg; that the solar system is not in the 
centre of this, but situated on one of the 
minor axes, about three times as far from 
one of its extremities as from the other ; 
and that the largest diameter of the egg is 
approximately equal to six hundred light- 
years, and its smallest to three hundred 
light-years. Mr. Lewis has also been able 
to come to remarkable conclusions in many 
cases as to the relative masses of binary 
stars. ‘It is abundantly evident,” he says, 
“‘ that magnitude is not the criterion of mass. 
The relative colours and relative masses 
appear much more interdependent.” It 
may be added that if Prof. Seeliger’s views 
are just with regard to the distance of even 
the nearest stars in the Milky Way, that 
wonderful zone must be much further from 
us than the universe of stars here discussed. 


On the night of the 28th ult. Herr Kopff 
obtained at the Konigstuhl Observatory a 
photograph of Holmes’s periodical comet. 
That body was first discovered by Mr. Holmes 
at Islington on November 6th, 1892, more than 
four months after it had passed its perihelion. 
Calculated to have an elliptic orbit of very 
small eccentricity and a period about 63 years, 
it was observed again (though very faint) in 
the summer of 1899, the perihelion passage 
having taken place on April 28th. At the 
present return it will be reckoned as comet f, 
1906. The apparent place is in the constella- 
tion Perseus, in which the comet is moving 





in a northerly direction. It will be nearest 
the earth in November, when, according to 
Dr. Zweiers’s ephemeris, its distance from 
us will be about 1°88 in terms of the earth’s 
mean distance from the sun. 


SEVERAL observations have been obtained 
of Kopff’s comet (e, 1906), which was last 
week near ¢ Pegasi, moving in a south- 
westerly direction. Finlay’s comet (d, 1906) 
passed its perihelion, according to M. Schul- 
hof’s ephemeris, last night. At the end of 
next week it will be very near y Geminorum, 
moving in a north-easterly direction. 








FINE ARTS 
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Bible Side-Lighis from the Mound of Gezer : 
a Record of Excavation and Discovery in 
Palestine. By R. A. Stewart Macalister. 
Illustrated. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tue elasticity of type is well known to 
publishers. A given quantity of “ copy ” 
may be made into a thin or a thick volume, 
or even two volumes at pleasure, by an 
appropriate admixture of what the printers 
significantly call “fat.” Mr. Macalister 
has a chapter on the ‘ Golden Calf,’ but 
his whole book suggests rather the fatted 
animal. We have seldom seen an in- 
stance of such liberal expansion. A 
book which would amount to, say, two 
Quarterly articles is swelled out to a 
stoutish volume of 220 pages, without 
the index and contents, &c. The buying 
public—such as it is —is apt to look 
askance at what it calls a “light ” book, 
not by way of a slur upon its morals, but 
in regard to its money’s worth, and in 
spite of the forty-seven photographs, which 
are occasionally interesting, wearedisposed 
to think that the public verdict on ‘ Bible 
Side-Lights; will be that it is decidedly 
* light.” 

Yet brevity, however artfully concealed, 
has its advantages. No one need be 
deterred from reading Mr. Macalister’s 
little essay on the ground of tediousness. 
It may be skimmed in an hour, and the 
hour will not be ill-spent. To many who 
have rather conventional ideas on Biblical 
history and antiquities it will certainly 
offer “lights.” Its object, according to 
the forty-seven lines of ‘ Prologue,’ is 
“to show that, while recording scientific 
facts as fully and accurately as possible, the 
Society [Palestine Exploration Fund] and 
its officers are by no means blind to the 
immediate claims of the Bible student.” 


The record of the author’s three years, 
“campaign” at Gezer is, of course, to 
appear in ample detail when the thousands 
of data collected have been analyzed and 
brought into order. To that record we 
look forward with confident interest, for 
we should be the last to depreciate Mr. 
Macalister’s scientific labours. The pre- 
sent essay is merely an attempt to show 
how such excavations bear, not upon the 
identification of Scriptural sites, which 
is often the chief result of Palestine 
exploration, but upon the life of the people 
in Biblical and pre-Biblical times, and 
upon the elucidation of passages in the 
Old Testament. We must say tha we 
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think Mr. Macalister carries this idea to 
extremity when he devotes a whole 
“chapter ” (of six pages, three blank, the 
other three containing just over 200 
words !) to ‘ Achan’s Spoil,’ the net result 
of which is that an ingot of gold found at 
Gezer is “ probably similar” to Achan’s 
“wedge” or “tongue of gold.” It is 
also not so very unlike ingots in the Bank 
of England, we dare say. Another “ chap- 
ter” is expended on ‘ The Death of Sam- 
son,’ and here, after a discussion of the 
ition where the hero stood during his 
eats, and afterwards when he was 
“leaning upon”’ the pillars to rest himself, 
some stumps of stone or column-bases 
found at Gezer “in a stratum some three 
hundred years older than the time of 
Samson” are adduced as evidence that 
the superposed pillars must have been of 
wood, and that Samson only pulled down 
a couple of wooden posts. Probably that 
is exactly what he did, but the Gezer 
blocks do not prove or even illustrate it ; 
and to wind up with the consoling remark 
that “to adopt this reading of the story 
in no way detracts from the glory of 
Samson’s strength and achievements,” is 
surely rathercheap. Fora “ strong man ” 
to pull down a post or two of a verandah 
does not seem so “‘ marvellous ” to us as it 
apparently does to Mr. Macalister. 
Nevertheless there is much interesting 
stuff in this little essay. The sketch of the 
history of Gezer would have been more satis- 
fying if the Tell El-Amarna tablets relat- 
ing to it had been given in translation; but 
the account of its early cave-dwellers with 
their crematorium—* not improbably,” 
thinks Mr. Macalister, “a fair conception 
of the Horites’’—is worth reading, and 
so is the chapter on the High Places, 
which is also well illustrated; though 
we must protest against the anachronism 
which brands the ancient cult as ‘ moral 
abomination ” and worship of an “ immoral 
character.”” Sexual elements in worship, 
however repulsive to modern conceptions, 
are not necessarily immoral according to 
the standard of their age, or we should 
perhaps find ourselves denouncing the 
Orphic mysteries, which were the most 
spiritual development of Greek religion. 
Of course, in a popular essay Mr. Macalister 
could not deal with the true meaning of 
pillar stones and ashéra, but in the absence 
of a philosophical account it is misleading 
to use the word “immoral.” The number 
of buried infants of not more than a week 
old and the discovery of a double cave 
with a connecting tunnel suggest to the 
author the sacrifice of the first-born and 
the device of the witch of Endor. But is 
it certain that these babies were sacrificed, 
and not merely still-born ? and are there 
no instances of connected caves which 
were not intended for the chicanery of 
the medicine-man ? No doubt these and 
other points which require substantiation 
will be fully elaborated in the detailed 
report in preparation. The fact, how- 
ever, that such curious things are discussed 
shows that this precursory essay, slight 
as it is, offers matter for speculation and 
debate. The study of the names of the 
potters, in emendation of 1 Chron. iv. 
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16-23, will be interesting to thosejwho 
have not already seen it in the ‘ Quarterly 
Statement’ of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for 1905. 








JAMES CHARLES. 


“ Tris not surprising that with the announce- 
ment of the death of Mr. James Charles, on 
August 27th, at the age of fifty-five, should 
come the first query in many quarters as to 
what manner of painter he was. It is not 
necessary to pretend that his was an heroic 
art in the grand manner ; it was simply the 
art which it was the mission of his generation 
to produce, the one little thing which that 
generation contributed to the history of 
painting, but which none of his contempor- 
aries had a more passionate belief in than he. 
What to some painters was theory, to others 
merely fashion, was to Mr. Charles a faith 
that inspired him to fiery enthusiasm. 
Warmed by this flame, he did work the best 
of which has not been surpassed in its way, 
nor is it likely that it will be surpassed by 
later generations, to whom “plein air” 
painting will not come as a revelation to 
push them to a like pitch of exaltation. 

Mr. Charles’s work by its genuineness and 
reality is infinitely more important than the 
work of this or that student in the art of 
plausibly appearing to be big. That a 
painter so sturdy, so unpretentious, so 
obviously one-sided and limited, should not 
have been thought worthy of Academic 
honours is natural enough; it is more 
curious that one so evidently marked out 
for posthumous “booming” should have 
been almost passed over by the picture- 
dealer, but his painting had meritstoo positive 
and too various, was too attractive, to make 
a satisfactory padding for filling out collec- 
tions of Barbizon pictures. 

Yet while realizing how naturally anta- 
gonistic to commercial success was Mr. 
Charles’s virility, we hope that his admirers 
will not sit idly by while the last act is con- 
summated in the usual tragi-comedy which 
marks the progress of the great painter from 
obscurity to “ auction-room ” immortality. 
We have said that Mr. Charles’s art was not 
heroic. His life had not a little of that 
special heroism of the painter who is too 
absorbed in his art to concern himself with 
any financial affairs beyond the immediate 
needs of the moment. The artistic remains 
of such a painter are usually secured (for 
one-tenth of their ultimate price) from the 
family that shared his difficulties, to be 
afterwards exploited at enormous profit by 
those who neglected him when he was alive ; 
and the spectacle is so unedifying, and so 
little encouraging to painters of fine ambition, 
that it is worth while to ask oneself whether 
some machinery could not be found whereby 
a painter’s admirers might, acting collectively, 
thwart the natural tendencies of acommercial 
age, and stimulate an interest in the work 
of a deceased painter of fine parts before 
every fragment of work he ever did has got 
into alien hands. In the present instance 
the Royal Academy has in its ranks not a 
few men who have more than an inkling of 
the fine quality of Mr. Charles’s work. A 
poe and vigorous attempt to get together 
a really representative collection of it for 
the winter exhibition at Burlington House 
would be a graceful act that could only 
reflect credit on its organizers. By thus 
casting over this great painter in little a 
corner of the Academic mantle something 
might, even at the eleventh hour, be done 





to redeem a slur on English art, to remove 
those handicaps which almost inevitably 
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attend the serious pursuit of any art 
this country. 4 = 
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Algeriaand Tunis. Painted and described 
by Frances E. Nesbitt. (A. &. C. Black.)— 
The reviewer of Messrs. Black’s series of 
** Beautiful Books ”’ is reminded of the pro- 
verbial resemblance which Cesar and Pom 
bore to each other, “ especially Pompey.” 
They are really very much alike. A com- 
petent, often an admirable, painter does the 
sketches, and the same person or somebody 
else ‘“‘ writes up” the letterpress, which 
seldom reaches the level of the pictures, 
though it was undoubtedly equal in the case of 
Dr. van Millingen’s ‘ Constantinople.’ Instead 
of books illustrated by sketches, these are 
sketches eked out by descriptions. The 
writing is so obviously subordinate to the 

ainting that it becomes almost insignificant, 

n the present instance the author does. 
both pictures and print, and does both well ; 
but her sketches are more valuable as well 
as more delightful than her descriptions. 
The sketches, indeed, are just what they 
should be—thoroughly characteristic of the 
peculiar charm of desert landscape, Eastern 
glow and sharp contrasts, dazzling street 
scenes, warm rich interiors, and all that 
makes up the colour and individuality of the 
East: for Algiers is still “* East,” despite 
longitude, and Tunis and Kairawan are in 
some respects more eastern than Cairo— 
for instance, in the Saks and in the people’s 
dress. The author has put it all into her 
sketches with great faithfulness and with 
a true painter’s instinct, and her work has 
been reproduced by the process with more 
felicity than in some of the companion 
volumes. Those who have never seen 
North Africa will gain a very good idea of 
the scenery and the towns from her book ;. 
and, apart from any desire to learn, every 
one must enjoy the skill and honesty of her 
art. 

Nor have we any particular fault to find 
with the letterpress in general. It is like 
a great many other travellers’ descriptions, 
slight, sketchy, “touristy,” but genial, 
appreciative, and pleasant to read. It is 
neither a guide-book, nor a history, nor an 
intimate study of a people or peoples. There 
is not much to be learnt from it that cannot 
be found in. a dozen other books about 
Algeria and Tunis, but it is written taste- 
fully and even grammatically, though without 
any distinction of style. The writer dwells 
with interest on some of the antiquities 
of Tunis, on the site of Carthage, on Thugga, 
and especially Timgad, where she is par- 
ticularly interesting both in text and draw- 
ings. Constantine, again, gives scope for an 
excellent description. But she does it alk 
lightly, and there is no pretence at archzxo- 
logical exactness. ‘‘ Lucius Manutius Gallus” 
and “ Via decumanus maximus” have an 
odd look—and so, by the way, has 
** Bougainvillea’”’; but she does _ not 
often slip. It is true she seems to think 
that the battle of Lepanto was fought in 
1575, but here she is really thinking of Cer- 
vantes’s imprisonment. The adventurous 
history of the corsairs does not appeal to her, 
to judge by her very sparse references to 
them; nor do the lugubrious narratives of 
the captives or the heroic work of the 
Order of Redemption enter much into 
her story. She merely describes Algeria 
and Tunis as they “‘ strike a contemporary,” 
and for her purpose this was much better 
than aiming at something more ambitious 
and probably more hazardous. The picture 
she gives is undoubtedly charming, and 
should tempt many who have not yet been 
there to make the easy tour she describes 
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met with an exceptional amount of bad 
weather, and rain in Algeria is ‘‘ rain and no 
mistake.” She is thoroughly sympathetic, 
and is even prepared to accept the peculiar 
Eastern diversion of spending a happy time 
among the graves. There is nothing unduly 
sentimental in her attitude of mind; she 
boldly asserts that “the joyous rush of a 
motor-car on a good road is no bad antidote 
to overmuch strolling in flowery meads,”’ 
but trams in Biskra were a little too much 
for her sense of harmony. 

Moreover, she is fond of mosques and 
Arabs, and her small Arabic is unusually 
accurate, though ‘‘ El-Hadhera” is not 
the way to spell “green” (and the name 
El-khadra is properly given in another 
connexion), nor was Saduk the name of the 
late Bey, and one could improve Hammam 
Meskoutine as Arabic for ‘‘ the Accursed 
Baths.” The most charming piece of writing 
jn the whole book is the account of the wed- 
ding at the very end, which reminds one of 
a scene in the tale of Nur-ed-din in the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ and, like Shehrazad’s 
precarious stories, it breaks off abruptly : 
** The real bride stood before her lord, veiled, 
with her head slightly bowed. He rose, 
lifted her veil, and kissed her. The little 
ceremony was at an end.’”’ A Frenchman 
would have added dots. 


Engraving and Etching. By F. Lippmann. 
Third Edition, revised by Dr. Max Lehrs, 
translated by Martin Hardie. (Grevel.)— 
The revised edition of Dr. Lippmann’s hand- 
book was favourably noticed in these columns 
on its appearance. In its English form it 
makes a handsomer volume, and the trans- 
lator has made a few judicious additions to 
the bibliography and the brief section de- 
voted to English engravers. Though the 
version, on the whole, is spirited and read- 
able, we have noticed several passages in 
which the sense of the original has been 
missed. In technical matters, however, 
which set most pitfalls for the translater of 
such a handbook, Mr. Hardie’s knowledge 
has enabled him to walk warily, and his few 
errors appear to be due to a want of 
familiarity with the actual prints described 
(for instance, Marcantonio’s ‘ Massacre of the 
Innocents,’ original and copy), or else with 
German idiom. 


The Episcopal Arms of England and Wales. 
By an Officer of Arms. (Fairbairns.)— 
This is only a coloured picture-book. The 
story of the arms pertaining to the different 
ancient sees of England and Wales might 
well bear description. Such an attempt, 
involving a great deal of painstaking 
research, would probably bring to light 
much interesting and, at times, entertaining 
information. But the only letterpress in 
this book is an Introduction of two or three 
pages by a gentleman who styles himself 
“An Officer of Arms,” but reveals his 
identity—to a limited circle, at any rate— 
by signing with his initials. The whole 
of the old historic sees have the bad 
mark of “unofficial” printed opposite 
the arms, and it is plainly hinted in the 
Introduction that such sees, which are 
naturally in a considerable majority, ought to 
obtain ‘ some official pronouncement on the 
part of the Kings of Arms.” As the arms 
of these sees are all some centuries older 
than the Heralds’ College, such a proposal 
Strikes the ordinary lay mind as somewhat 
childish. All the new sees, except one, are 
honoured by the use of the word “ official,” 
implying that they bear, as it were, the hall- 
mark of approval or invention by some 
Officer of arms. The one exception is New- 
castle, whose bishop is bold enough to use 





arms that have never passed through this 
ordeal. The result is that these arms have 
been expunged by the compiler of this 
a thereby rendering the volume imper- 
ect. 

There is, however, a dreadful warning on 
another page of a different kind. The 
arms of the see of Liverpool, though re- 
joicing in the stamp of “ official,” seem to 
us an unhappy muddle of modern heraldic 
notions. They read as follows :— 


*‘Argent, an eagle rising sable, beaked and 
legged and a glory round the head or, holding in 
the dexter claw an ink-horn proper, a chief per 
pale azure and gules, charged on the dexter side 
with an open k or, inscribed in letters sable : 
‘Thy Word is Truth,’ and on the sinister an 
ancient ship with three masts, the sails furled 
also or.” 


After such an exhibition as this, it would 
not be surprising if those in authority relied 
for the arms of the new see of Essex on the 
discernment of some antiquary of taste 
rather than official wisdom. 


Medallic Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Plates XLI.-L., 
is one of the British Museum publications. 
These ten plates, with brief descriptions, are 
concerned with the earlier years of the reign 
of Charles II. Several of. them are small 
silver or copper-gilt badges, intended to be 
worn as medals or ornaments at the time of 
the Restoration; they bear a portrait of the 
king, whilst the reverses are either plain or 
engraved withthe royal arms. One fine 
unique portrait medal, with three crowns on 
the reverse, is of gold, weighing 2,065 grains, 
and is a reward for services, 1660, to some 
faithful, but unknown adherent. Two 
embossed medals of the same year, executed 
in Holland by Peter van Abeele, com- 
memorate the embarkation, on June 2nd, of 
Charles II. and his Court at Scheveningen, 
on his way to England, and a third 
records the landing at Dover. A well- 
executed, but absurdly conceived, silver 
medal portrays the king as Jupiter demolish- 
ing his foes the giants, ‘‘ Gigantomachia ” ; 
this is supposed to typify the execution of 
the regicides. Gold and silver examples of 
the coronation medal, 1661, struck for dis- 
tribution among the spectators of the 
ceremonial, are said to have never been 
surpassed in their minuteness and delicacy. 
This piece was engraved by Thomas Simon, 
who charged 1102. for its execution. 

A large variety of badges and medals are 
illustrative of the marriage, in 1662, of 
Charles II. with Catherine of Braganza. 
Other medals of this year commemorate the 
commercial treaties made between England, 
Holland, and France, with the object of 
putting an end to the conflicts which fre- 
quently took place between the merchant 
vessels of the three kingdoms, and also 
between the English and Dutch fishing 
boats. Another set of the same year bring 
to mind the cession of Dunkirk. 

War was proclaimed by the Dutch in 
January, 1665, and in June of that year the 
English fleet gained a decisive victory off 
Lowestoft. Medals in gold and silver, by 
Jan Roettier, were struck as rewards for 
those who had distinguished themselves 
in the conflict. Other medals of the same 
year commemorate the general ‘‘ Dominion 
of the Sea’? and the special action of 
Bergen. 

The year 1666 is the last date of this set 
of plates, including the alliance of France 
and Holland, and the seizing of the island 
of St. Christopher. 











A DAY’S CROSS-HUNTING IN THE 


PEAK. 


DuRinG the past two years I have been 
twice permitted to write to The Atheneum 
with respect to endeavours to find in the 
Peak Forest district of Derbyshire the crosses 
or their remains that occur on old plans of 
various townships, temp. Charles I., at the 
Public Record Office, which were made 
when the first scheme of disafforesting was 
on foot. That these crosses were not 
forest boundaries, but for the most part 
pre-Norman indications of parochial and 
hamlet limits, becomes better and better 
established. Weather again interfered with 
plans for a brief recent expedition to North 
Derbyshire, but I should like to give a short 
account of a single day’s cross-hunting, viz., 
that of July 14th. In this walk, which 
proved to be of considerable and varied 
archeological interest, I had as companions 
my friend Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., who 
knows this district so well, and Mr. Sharpe 
Ogden, of Manchester. Their knowledge of 
old furniture and kindred subjects is far 
greater than my own, and I am much 
indebted to their observations in my few 
remarks. 

We left Chapel-en-le-Frith in the forenoon, 
and our first pause, before we began the steep 
ascent to the west of the town, was at Hollin 
Knowl, where was one of the numerous 
smaller seats of the prolific Bagshawe family, 
who occupied Ridge Hall on the higher slopes 
as early as the reign of Edward II. This 
house, which bears the initials R. B., I. B., 
and G. B., with the date of 1745, has credit- 
able work and garden pillars of that period ; 
but within the outer doorway is a much 
earlierentrance, with well-moulded jambs and 
lintel, inscribed, in quaint straggling letters, 
“G. B. An° Domini 1593.” This G. B. 
was probably George Bagshawe, second son of 
Nicholas Bagshawe, of Abney, by Isabel 
Bainbridge ; his elder brother, Henry Bag- 
shawe of Abney, died about 1601. At the 
back of the house there is some more late 
Elizabethan work. ; 

Continuing the ascent until an elevation 
of over 1,100 ft. was reached, we made another 
and longer pause at the large farmstead or 
hall of Martin Side, where an unbroken 
succession of yeomen, each bearing the name 
of Adam Fox, has resided since the early 
days of the seventeenth century. Over the 
present main entrance are the initials 
A. & M. F., with the year 1850, surmounted 
by a fox. In another place is A. F. 1797; 
and on the outbuildings occurs the date 1645. 
Parts of the old house with the gable and 
stone mullions remain on the north side, of 
a date between 1620 and 1640; but the rest 
has been mostly refaced and rewindowed 
at later periods. The interior has a delightful 
amount of old oak, the best piece of which 
is a well-carved four-post bedstead, coeval 
with the house ; but the top has been raised 
at a later date. There are various well- 
patterned oak cupboards upstairs and down ; 
one on the landing bore the dolphin pattern 
circa 1690. 

About a quarter of a mile further, on the 
roadside towards Dove Holes, ths stump of a 
cross (termed Martin Cross on the old plans) 
was noted. The height of this stump or 
squared base was 20in., and it measured 
at the top 28in. by 26$in. In the centre 
was an empty shaft-socket 11 in. by 9 in., 
and 8in. deep. From the rough character 
of this base stone and from the shape of the 
socket it may fairly be assumed that it is 
of pre-Norman date. A small channel 
cut from the edge of the socket to an angle 
of the base stone seemed to be original, and 
may have served as a pointer to the next 
boundary cross. 
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Descending the hill, we reached Dove 
Holes, the site of early medieval limekilns 
and of their present extensive successors. 
Here is the remarkably fine circular earth- 
work called the Bull Ring, so little known to 
tourists, or even to antiquaries. It is of 
almost exactly the same size as the somewhat 
famous circle of Arbor Low, in this county. 
The dimensions of the two are practically 
identical. In each case the diameter from 
crest to crest of the rampart is 250 ft., 
whilst that of the central area within the 
fosse is ‘about 160ft. The age of these 
circles, which cannot be later than the Bronze 
period, is identical, and they were probably 
raised by the same hands. The once up- 
right stones of this great circle are known 
to have been removed in the eighteenth 
century. 

From Dove Holes we took the main road 
to Castleton. One of the seven wonders of 
the Peak, as sung by Hobbes and Cotton in 
the seventeenth century, was the Ebbing 
and Flowing Well by the side of this high 
road from Buxton to Castleton, which is 
still occasionally intermittent in its action 
at irregular intervals, after a fashion that 
seemed almost miraculous to our ancestors. 
The well used to be almost on a level with 
the road, but the latter was raised some 
feet a few years ago, with the result that the 
culvert under the highway to drain the surplus 
water readily becomes choked, and the 
whole area of this ancient and often-noted 
intermittent well, with the ground in front 
of it, is a slimy swamp, wherein the bubbling 
up of newly released water could with diffi- 
culty be recognized when it does occur. 
This condition of things reflects much dis- 
credit on those concerned ; paar the 
County Council is the responsible authority. 
A writer in the twenty-sixth issue of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Society’s Journal 
(1904) styles this well, with deserved 
severity, “‘a mere row of befouled cattle- 
troughs.” To this statement the editor 
appended a note stating that it sadly needed 
attention ; but up to this date the neglect 
continues. This well has for a long time 
assumed the form of a low semicircular wall 
at the base of the hillside, with a succession 
of shallow drinking troughs arranged along 
a segment of the circle to the extent of about 
24 ft. These troughs, now broken in places, 
and choked with weeds, are apparently fed 
from the spring that issues from the wall 
about the centre; their date is difficult to 
determine, but&they are probably of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, when 
traffic was on the increase, and were evi- 
dently placed here for the relief of horses or 
of droves of cattle using the road. 

About” a mile further on the road the 
hamlet of Sparrow Pit is reached ; it is a pass 
some 1,200 ft. high, where four cross-roads 
meet, and where the descent towards 
Castleton begins. Seeking information from 
the landlord of the Devonshire Arms at this 
somewhat bleak and exposed spot, we were 
shown photographs and drawings on the 
walls of the inn parlour, affording convincing 
proofs of the nature of winter weather on 
the high grounds of the Peak. On the morn- 
ing of February 26th, 1888, Mr. Hall, the 
landlord, and his family awoke to find the 
house completely buried in snow, which 
closed even the bedroom windows; it was 
some time before they were released through 
a tunnel dug in the great snowdrift. A 
drift nearly as severe necessitated a like 
rescue in December, 1901. 

A few hundred yards from Sparrow Pit, 
on the left-hand side of the road to Castleton, 
just where a rather steep descent begins, 
we hoped to find some trace of a cross marked 
on the 1636 plan. We learnt that this knoll 
of the road is locally known as Top o’ the 
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Cross, and afterwards found that the ascent 
from this spot up the hill-side on the right 
hand is known as Broken Cross. Tha surface 
rock is limestone, and the highway is flanked 
by Derbyshire drywalling of limestone. 

ere, on the left, at a sort of quasi-stile into 
_—_— field, are four good-sized pieces of 

illstone grit built into the wall. The 
largest of these fragments is 31 in. by 19 in. ; 
they have been split, and ee the ager: 
ance of having n ; possibly (if not 
probably) they at one time formed part of 
the base or steps of the long-vanished cross. 
The road here divides Chapel-en-le-Frith 
from Peak Forest, so that the cross at this 
place was once again on a boundary. 

After half-a-mile of descent the boundary 
line between Rushop and Rushop Edge 
strikes the main road at right angles on the 
left. Mounting the hill-side to gain the 
higher road to Castleton from Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, we hoped that traces of at least one 
other of the old plan-marked crosses might 
be encountered ; but in this respect good 
fortune did not await us. A detour made 
to the centre of a large pasture field, where 
a likely-looking upright stone seemed to 
demand attention, merely proved the object 
to be a modern example of a rubbing stone 
so appreciated by cattle. Other antiquarian 
tastes were, however, richly and ay 
rewarded at a small farmstead high up on 
the Rushop slope, where a visit was made in 
the attempt to ascertain the whereabouts 
of certain plan-marked crosses. At this 
house (Mr. Middleton's) our queries, as else- 
where, were received with great civility. 
Beneath this roof were noticed a singularly 
fine chair of late Elizabethan or early 
Jacobean date, and a small settle of the 
same date ; two excellent chairs of the type 
known as ‘ Derbyshire” of the time of 
Charles J.; and against the wall a garnish 
of well-polished pewter plates of three diffe- 
rent sizes, bearing on the reverse the name 
of Cooke, and therefore of London eighteenth- 
century make. Here, too, was a cavalry 
sword with a good hilt, which had belonged 
to Samuel Hall, a relative, who was buried 
at Peak Forest in 1798. The basket hilt 
is of the so-called claymore design, of about 
1750, and is interesting as having been filed 
down to suit the military requirements of 
the cavalry sword of the later part of the 
eighteenth century. Could it have been left 
behind by a Scot when Prince Charles 
gained the heart of Derbyshire in 1745? 
With regard to the old _ furniture, 
there is little or no doubt that we saw 
it in the very house, small and out-of- 
the-way though it may be, wherein it was 
first used—a thought which gives a greater 
social charm to it than could possibly be 
attached to the display of the collection 
of even a choice connoisseur. This home- 
stead has been modernized at several diffe- 
rent periods; but older stone window 
mullions, which had been. discarded in com- 
ow wygpten recent years in favour of greater 
ight, are still on the premises, and tell of an 
early Jacobean or late Elizabethan date. 
The interior construction of this homestead 
had been but little altered since its first 
erection. It was of interest to note the short 
screen or “‘speer,” immediately facing the 
door on entering; it serves to keep snug 
one side of the fireplace. The inner side 
of this screen is panelled, and it is kept in 

lace by a solid oak pillar, rising from a stone 
mg which also supports the tie-beam 
nearest to the fireplace end of the single 
ground-floor room. 

Striking higher up the hill, we reached 
the new road (c. 1840, I believe) from Chapel 
to Castleton at a point of peculiar interest, 
namely, where the very ancient track or 
roadway termed the Bye Flats forks off at 
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an acute angle over the lofty ridge for 

Tor. Its continuation camende Chena — 
to have been interfered with by the new road 

which appears to have taken the like direc. 
tion; but towards Mam Tor its course is. 
plainly obvious. The track, which is about 
5 ft. wide, is worn down in the moorland to a 
depth of from 10 ft. to 12 ft. 

A little further on the new road an old 
track branches off on the right-hand side for 
Hayfield, and is perhaps a continuation or g 
feeder of the Bye Flats. Beyond this point 
we looked down upon Ford Hall, the principa} 
seat of the ancient Derbyshire family of 
Bagshawe, in a beautiful well-wooded dell, 
Just within the gates of the long drive down 
to Ford, Hall is an interesting early burial- 
ground of the Quakers, who had many 
adherents in this part of Derbyshire soon 
after their foundation. It is a walled en- 
closure about 50 ft. square. The wall was 
repaired some forty years ago: one of the 
gateposts bears the date 1862, and the other 

‘Friends’ Burial-Ground, 1668.” The 
oldest tombstone is a large upright, quaintly 
and irregularly lettered. The initials only 
are given; it records the burial of I. R., 
son of T. R., on 17th of 8th month, 1671, 
and of R., wife of T. R., on 2d of 10th month, 
1685. The old dislike of Quakers to the 
ordinary month-names, from the associa- 
tion of some of them with pagan emperors, is 
maintained on other tomb inscriptions of 
comparatively modern times. 

A brief examination of old Slack Hall, 
rebuilt with double gables, after an inter- 
esting fashion, in 1727, was followed by the 
descent into Chapel-en-le-Frith, after a walk 
of some eight hours. Is there any other part 
of England, save the Peak of Derbyshire, 
where a walk of about eighteen miles, in the 

urest and most exhilarating air, and amid 
Peautiful and extensive scenery, could intro- 
duce so great a variety of objects of deep 
archeological interest ? 

In connexion with Saxon or pre-Norman 
crosses, may I be permitted to say that this 
same brief visit to Derbyshire took me to 
Wirksworth, where certain necessary repairs 
of the fine mother-church of the Low Peak 
hundred are about to be undertaken ? When 
writing at length on this church thirty years 
ago, I merely made the briefest mention of 
the lofty shaft of the cross that stands in the 
churchyard to the north-west of the church. 
The plain squared base stons, measuring 
31} in. by 284 in., has a socket in the centre 
17 in. by 10} in. This socketed stone I take to 
be, without any doubt, pre-Norman; it would 
originally carry a lofty ornamented shaft and 
cross like those still remaining at Bakewell. 
The present shaft, which rises 9 ft. from the 
base, but has lost its cross-head, has bevelled 
edges, and is clearly of thirteenth-century 
date; it was probably renewed when the 
old church was rebuilt in the reign of 
Henry III. J. CHARLES Cox. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE private view of the fourteenth 
annual exhibition of the Photographic 
Salon, at the gallery of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, takes place 
next Thursday. 


A RECENT addition to the Tate Gallery is 
No. 2060, ‘ The Last Load,’ by J. Linnell. 
The picture has been presented by Mr. 
J. W. Carlile, and hangs in Room III. 


CoriEs of a new edition of the Abridged 





Catalogue of the Pictures of the Foreign 
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Schools were on sale in the National Gallery 


on Tuesday. 

Mr. GeorGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A., writes 
concerning Mr. James Charles :— 

“The early death of James Charles is a great 
loss to English art. He was one of the few artists 
of our time whose worth is strongly individual, 
-yet without mannerism. He was honest, serious, 
and thorough, giving up all for his work—lovin; 
the beauty of Nature, the sunlight, colour, an 
air, so much that he grew, as it were, into living 
communion with her. His = country 
people, ot landscapes, of sunlit interiors—have a 
subtle, unobtrusive beauty that never ceases to 
.charm : there is no pose in his work, no conven- 
tional sentiment, but sympathetic and profound 


insight. os 

“To his friends his loss is irreparable. All who 
knew him were stimulated by his enthusiasm, and 
influenced by his example; and those of us who 
are known as the ‘ younger school’ looked on him 
as a leader and master. He seemed indifferent to 
the applause of the moment, or to making an 
exhibition success, and many of his best works 
have not, I think, been exhibited; but it may be 
hoped now, for the sake of his reputation, and for 
the honour of our school, that an opportunity ma 
shortly be given of properly estimating his worth.” 


“Mr. Clausen lends his authority to a sugges- 
‘tion of the kind which we ourselves offer in 
our notice of Mr. Charles. 


THE press view of the autumn exhibition 
of modern art at Liverpool takes place on 
the first three days of next week. This 
year special attention has been paid to work 
in black and white, examples of continental 
artists, and miniatures. 


As Mr. Robert Dell is about to take up 
‘his residence in Paris, he has retired from 
the position of joint-editor of The Burlington 
Magazine, which will in future be edited 
solely by Prof. C. J. Holmes. Mr. Dell will 
te the representative of The Burlington 
Magazine in Paris. 

THE sudden death is announced of 
Etienne Leroux, the well-known sculptor, 
who was born at Ecouché (Orne) on August 
3rd, 1836, and whose works are to be found 
in many important cities and towns in 
France. He studied under Jouffroy, and 
was an exhibitor at the Salon from 1863 to 
the present year. One of his earliest and 
most famous works, the ‘ Marchande de 
Violettes,’ a bronze statue, is at the Luxem- 
bourg; his statue of Jeanne d’Arc at 
Compiégne, the monument of Sadi Carnot 
at Chabannais, and his busts inciude those 
of Renan, Théodore Aubanel, the Duc 
« Audiffret-Pasquier, and Dumas the younger. 
He obtained medals at the Salons of 1866, 
1867, and 1870, as well as at the Universal 
Exhibitions of 1878 and 1889. He decorated 
—— des Fétes at the Exhibition of 


Mr. JoHN LANE will fa soveig on Tuesday 
next a portfolio of Aubrey Beardsley’s 
drawings illustrating’ Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Salome.’ 
The artist’s designs are here reproduced for 
the first time in the actual size of the 
originals, and are printed upon Japanese 
vellum. Among them is a drawing origin- 
ally done as an illustration to ‘Salome,’ but 
not included in the volume when published. 








MUSIC 


—+— 


“THE TEMPEST’ AS AN “OPERA.” 


Tue history of Davenant’s and Dryden’s 
perversion of ‘ The Tempest ’ is very curious, 
and Sir Ernest Clarke’s interesting letter has 
drawn org attention to the fact, hitherto 
overlooked by editors of Davenant and 
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Dryden, that the 1670 edition is the only one 
that represents the play as produced in 
1667. ter editions in 1674, 1676, 1690, 
1695, and 1701 contain the further altera- 
tions made by Shadwell in 1673, although 
they have Dryden’s name still attached to 
the preface. 

‘The Tempest’ is not included in the 
folio editions .of either Davenant’s or 
Dryden’s ‘ Works,’ and, with strange care- 
lessness, Sir Walter Scott, the editor of 
Dryden, and James Maidment, the editor of 
Davenant, printed the play as altered by 
Shadwell without any explanation, instead 
of the edition published by Dryden in 1670. 

Maidment writes in his preface to ‘The 
or > (Davenant’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ 
vol. v.) :— 


“A few years after the death of Davenant 
Shadwell, subsequently the poet laureate of 
William III., and the political opponent of 
Dryden, made ‘The Tempest’ into an opera, or 
more properly speaking, a mock opera, which 
answered well as a commercial speculation, but 
did not say much for the taste of the writer, who, 
however, had the good sense never to print it.” 


Who would be likely to guess from these 
remarks that Maidment had himself printed 
Shadwell’s version as that of Davenant ? 
Sir Ernest Clarke’s quotation from 
part ii. of Pietro Reggio’s * Songs’ (1680) is 
most valuable, and a conclusive proof of the 
truth of his contention, as well as a corro- 
boration of Downes’s statement. 

The main changes made by Shadwell are 
the introduction of some more music and 
the use of new machinery and scenery 
which are elaborately described. Most 
writers have been deceived into supposing 
that these stage effects were the work of 
Davenant, whose name is so intimately 
associated with the introduction of scenery 
into England. 

There is little more singing in Shadwell’s 
than in Davenant’s version, so that, as is 
seen from the quotation respecting Shad- 
well’s ‘ Psyche,’ it was the splendid scenes 
and machinery, the changes in which were 
made to the accompaniment of music, that 
made the opera, rather than the songs. 

Shadwell divided the acts into scenes, 
which were not marked in the 1670 edition, 
altered the position of some of the incidents, 
and changed the wording of many of the 
speeches. Otherwise he left the play much as 
he found it. 

Not only is all this a matter of interest as 
settling a point of authorship, but it also 
raises a question respecting the publication 
of these plays. The edition of 1674, with 
Shad well’s alterations, has the same title-page 
as the 1679 edition, and contains Dryden’s 
preface, prologue, and epilogue. It was 
also issued by the same publisher—Henry 
Herringman. This seems to show that 
Dryden made no objection to the further 
alterations, or it may be that he had no voice 
in the matter. Doubtless neither Davenant, 
Dryden, nor Shadwell had a very high 
opinion of their handiwork. All three were 
too clever not to know that it was poor stuff. 
They produced what they thought would 
amuse the public, and the editions of the 

lays were evidently not looked upon as 
iterature, but as books of words for the play- 
guer. Sir Ernest Clarke’s letter places the 
1670 edition of ‘The Tempest’ in a quite 
special position. It has always been known 
as the drat edition, but now it stands as the 
only edition of Davenant’s and Dryden’s 
version. The 1674 edition is raised to the 
position of the first edition of Shadwell’s 
version, and this it was which continued to 
be reprinted. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


*,.* We may note that there are articles 
on the music in ‘The Tempest,’ by W. J. 





Lawrence and Dr. Cummings, in Notes and 
Queries (10 S. ii. 164, 270, 329, 370), Mr. 
Lawrence mentioning at the first reference 
that he had recently written on the subject 
in Anglia (1904, xxvii. 205-17). 








INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WE have received from the Jul. Heinr. 
Heinemann firm at Leipsic some pieces by 
Mili Balakirew. The composer, now in his 
seventieth year, may be regarded as the 
founder of the New Russian School. His 
one symphony has been performed under 
Mr. Henry J. Wood at a Promenade Concert, 
while his ‘Islamey’ Fantasia (a very difficult 
piece technically) forms part of the repertory 
of all great pianists. Of four pianoforte 
pieces sent to us, the most important 
is a Sonata in B flat minor (published by 
P. Jurgenson), which we presume is a 
late work. As regards the writing for 
the instrument—and this applies to all the 
pieces under consideration—the composer 
shows himself a disciple of Henselt and 
Liszt. The virtuose element is prominent, 
but thought, feeling, and a poetical atmo- 
sphere are evident in the music. The Sonata 
opens with an Andantino; the plaintive 
theme, first heard, as if from shepherd’s pipe, 
without harmony, is treated more or less in 
fugato style. The second movement is a 
characteristic Mazourka, with here and there 
a touch of Chopin. Then follows an Inter- 
mezzo of rare charm and delicacy ; the con- 
stant repetition of a short theme or of a 
portion of it, a | by a gently moving 
accompaniment of broken chords, is of admir- 
able effect. That theme is cleverly intro- 
duced into the impassioned Finale. The 
other three pieces consist of a clever and 
brilliant Valse di Bravura and Scherzo, No. 3, 
and of a short Complainte in which a simple 
theme is treated with all refinement. By 
the same composer we have a set of ten 
Romances et Chansons, with French words, 
and also an English text by M. D. Calvo- 
coressi. In these songs the vocal parts are 
mostly declamatory, while the picturesque 
and, as in modern songs, important piano- 
forte accompaniments supply colour and 
atmosphere. In Aubade and Lied the com- 
poser shows that he can write simple melodies 
and simple accompaniments, but numbers in 
which the words are of mournful or mystic 
character are those in which Balakirew best 
displays his gifts. The French original words 
naturally fit the music better than the Eng- 
lish, in which M. Calvocoressi has endea- 
voured, perhaps too strictly, to follow the 
French. 


Meisterwerke deutscher Tonkunst: Alte 
Klaviermusik. (Breitkopf & Hartel.)—The 
important “Denkmiler deutscher Ton- 


kunst ” series, which is being published by 
this firm, is gradually revealing a quantity 
of clavier music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which is not only 
interesting in itself, but also enables us 
better to appreciate the wonderful genius of 
Bach. In the best of this early music are 
to be found a freshness, charm, and often 
skill, which give to it distinct value; it is 
not mere stuff for antiquaries to study. We 
have before us selections from the works of 
Samuel Scheidt, J. J. Froberger, and Johann 
Kuhnau. The first was one of the founders 
of the North German School which led to 
Buxtehude, who, together with the other 
two composers, better known at any rate 


by name, greatly influenced Bach. The 
selections are in separate books, and, 
being few in number, are more likely 
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to attract general musicians than the com- 
plete works published in the “‘ Denkmiiler ” 
series. The books under notice have been 
carefully edited, and supplied with preface 
and explanatory notes by Dr. W. Niemann, 
in German, French, and English. 

















Weingartner : Eight Albums of Songs. 
(Breitkopf & MHiartel.)—The composer is 
known specially as a conductor, and in that 
capacity he is justly held in high esteem. 
But he devotes much time to writing, and 
in the songs before us we have good proof 
of his skill. By harmonic means he pro- 
duces effective and often romantic colouring. 
The means, it is true, are at times too much 
in evidence, the reason being the preponder- 
ance of intellect over emotion. Then there 
are numbers in which persistent rhythm, 
after the manner of Schubert, tends to prc- 
duce monotony. But with a large number 
of songs it is only fair to judge the composer 
by his test. In Motten there is rare humour, 
in Plauderwdsche marked lightness, while 
in Weberlied he has caught with wonderful 
fidelity the tragic spirit of the poem. These 
are not the only interesting songs—far from 
it; but they are the strongest. There are 
in addition to the German poems excellent 
English versions by Mrs. B. Shapleigh and 
Messrs. William Wallace and John Bernhoff. 


We have a first instalment of music pub- 
lished by Charles Avison, in connexion 
with the Society of British Composers, which 
speaks for the industry and ambition of 
rising native musicians. There is a Sonata 
in D minor by Benjamin J. Dale, a work of 
great merit and interest. The first move- 
ment, an Allegro deciso, has sound material 
—not mere scraps of melody, but good strong 
themes—and the workmanship is clever. 
The second part of the Sonata consists of a 
slow movement, Scherzo, and Finale, pre- 
sented, and without break, in the form of 
variations. Here again the composer has 
an effective theme, while in the variations 
there is no lack of skill or variety. All 
through the work storm and stress prevail, 
but such things are the sign—we were going 
to say the privilege—of youth. Again, 
although the attempt to present something 
new in the way of form is praiseworthy, we 
doubt whether the variation section in itself 
is not sufficiently extensive without the long 
Allegro which precedes it. Nine Preludes, 
by Paul Corder, son of Mr. Frederick 
Corder, have much to recommend them. 
The very title, of course, reminds one of 
Chopin, and it may at once be said that 
the influence of that composer is felt, though 
not in a way which suggests slavish imitation. 
For any one writing pianoforte music such 
influence is, indeed, natural and healthy ; 
modern composers are, as a rule, too apt to 
take Liszt as a model, or to write in what 
may be termed an orchestral style, that is 
with the thought of an orchestra in their 
mind. Mr. Corder indulges occasionally in 
some curious experiments in harmony, as, 
for instance, in Nos. 5 and 8; but for the 
most part the writing follows ordinary rules, 
without, however, becoming commonplace. 








Musical Gossip. 


MaApAME ADELINA Patti, who made her 
first public appearance at New York in 1859, 
and her first appearance in England at Covent 
Garden on May 14th, 1861, is about to retire 
from public life. Her farewell concert in 
London is to be given at the Albert Hall on 
December Ist, while in the autumn of next 
year she will appear in several important 
provincial cities. A beautiful and admir- 
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ably trained voice has won for her both 
fame and fortune. On the stage she has 
gained her chief triumphs as Rosina in the 
‘ Barbiere,’ Amina in ‘Sonnambula,’ and 
Lucia in ‘Lucia di Lammermoor.’ Her 
operatic repertory includes many works 
which are no longer performed. Madame 
Patti has never appeared in any of Wagner’s 
operas ; the reason, however, for this was 
robably her knowledge of what best suited 
1er voice and temperament. 


At the Promenade Concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday of last week Mr. Henry 
Wood introduced, for the first time in Eng- 
land, a “ Tableau Musical ’”’ by the Russian 
composer A. Liadoff, entitled ‘ Baba-Yaga.’ 
This cleverly scored and grotesque little 
piece is intended to depict the journey 
of the witch, who, in the Russian fairy 
tale, rides in a mortar. The composer has 
contrived some quaint effects, and does 
not take his subject too seriously, though 
he employs a very full orchestra, including 
a xylophone. At this concert Miss Elsie 
Horne played Sir Charles Stanford’s varia- 
tions on ‘Down among the Dead Men,’ a 
well-wrought, but over-lengthy work.—The 
Beethoven programme presented on the 
following evening included the Symphony 
in D, which was admirably played, and the 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. Mr. York 
Bowen, the pianist in the ‘ Emperor,’ showed 
marked technical ability and fluency.— 
On Saturday evening an agreeably refined 
performance was given of Dr. Cowen’s over- 
ture ‘A Butterfly’s Ball’; and Miss Kathleen 
Chab6t, a pianist who has a charming touch, 
played in good style the solo portions of 
Mendelssohn’s seldom-heard Concerto in 
G minor. 


Last Saturday the committee of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Musical 
Festival elected Mr. Henry J. Wood to the 
conductorship in place of Mr. Alberto Ran- 
degger, who, after occupying the post for 
the last twenty-five years, has retired. We 
congratulate Mr. Wood on this appointment. 
He is a conductor of note and experience, 
and, though he is evidently in strong sym- 
pathy with modern music, composers of all 
schools are represented in his concert pro- 
grammes. 


Aucust Enna, the Danish composer, 
first attracted public notice by his opera 
‘Heksen’ (‘The Witch’), produced at 
Copenhagen in 1892. His symphonic poem 
* Marchen,’ “eagemannmte for the first time in 
London at the concert on Tuesday evening, 
contains some expressive thematic material, 
but the developments are not interesting. 
The orchestration is frequently heavy, and 
the work, though it only lasts half an hour, 
appears long. 


Tue death is announced of the well-known 
vocalist Eugen Gura. He was born near 
Saatz (Bohemia), and studied at the Con- 
servatorium of Munich, in which city he 
began and ended his artistic career. He 
was engaged at Breslau (1867-70), at Leipsic 
(1870-76), and at Hamburg (1876-83). He 
retired from the stage in 1896, but imper- 
sonated Hans Sachs at the inaugura- 
tion of the Prince Regent Theatre. Gura 
appeared in the roles of the Dutch- 
man, Hans Sachs, and Lysiart (‘ Eury- 
anthe ’) at the Drury Lane opera season of 
1882 under the direction of Dr. Richter. 
He is said to have left some memoirs. 


Herr Ernst van Dyck wrote a letter to 
the Ménestrel of the 2nd inst. stating that 
Herr Mottl had accepted the conductorship 
of the winter opera season at Covent Garden, 

rovided he could obtain leave of absence 
rom Munich. Permission, however, has 
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not been granted; co uently H 
Balling, Mottl’s successor at ealertins, “rea 
been engaged in his place. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday League Concert, 8, Queen’ q 
Moy.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, yay 
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DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


His Magssty’s.—The Winter’s Tale. 


Durine recent years ‘ The Winter’s Tale” 
has sprung into consideration with Shak- 
speare worshippers. A late work, it is 
held, it belongs, like ‘The Tempest,’ to a 
period of serenity, when the poet’s mind, 
having passed through the time of ques- 
tioning in ‘ Hamlet’ and that of revolt in 
‘Timon’ and ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ had 
gone back to its pristine delight in youth, 
beauty, and purity. In earlier times it 
stood, in managerial estimate at least, in a 
less exalted position, and in its infrequent 
revivals in the eighteenth century was as 
often seen in the inept rendering of Garrick 
as in the noble original. Among London 
representations within living memory the 
most interesting is that at the Lyceum in 
September, 1887, in which, with more 
success than might have been anticipated, 
Miss Mary Anderson doubled the 
parts of Hermione and Perdita. Since 
then the piece, though it has had 
a grand run in Manchester, has been 
unseen in the capital. Like most 
Shakspearean revivals at His Majesty’s, 
the piece is presented in three acts, an 
arrangement to which the action readily 
lends itself. The abridgment, if such it 
may be called, does not, like that prac- 
tised by Garrick, involve any omission of 
the opening action. Act I. simply con- 
tains the whole of the scenes in Sicily, 
and ends with the vindication of Hermione 
by the oracle of Apollo and her sup- 
posed death after hearing of that of 
Mamillius. The second act passes in 
Bohemia, and includes the appearance of 
Time as prologue, the pastoral scenes of 
Florizel and Perdita, and the display 
of the wiles and wares of Autolycus. 
Act III. is retransferred to the Court of 
Sicily, whither, at the bidding of Camillo, 
Florizel conveys Perdita, and where he is 
forgiven by his father in the course of the 
genera! amnesty and reconciliation that 
follow the unveiling of the statue of 
Hermione. 

This arrangement is not only pardon- 
able—it is expedient, and the play 
thus obtained is dramatic and effective. 
There are periods when the whole drags 
somewhat, noticeably those occupied with 
the humours of Autolycus. For this the 
actor can scarcely be held responsible, 
since Mr. Somerset’s rendering of the part 
is both apt and quaint. The general 
performance of the play is worthy of the 
best traditions of His Majesty’s under 
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the present management. Apart from the 
curiosity of seeing as Hermione an artist 
who, fifty years ago, appeared as 
Mamillius in Charles Kean’s production of 
the play, Miss Terry is probably the best 
living representative of the part she now 
essays. It is, at least, impossible to recall 
a performance radiating more poetry, 
refinement, and distinction. Mrs. Tree 
makes an ideal Paulina, tempering with 
some discretion the shrewishness which 
makes her so dangerous, albeit so loyal, a 
champion of the distressed queen. The 
Perdita of Miss Violet Tree had much 
pastoral prettiness and grace. A good 
representative of Florizel was found in 
Mr. Basil Gill. Mr. Charles Warner was 
a dramatic and powerful Leontes. The 
characters generally were well played, 
some of the bucolic personages being 
specially excellent. The mounting was 
of exceptional merit, the scene when 
the oracle of Apollo was read being thril- 
ling. Deafening applause attended the 
whole, which may count among the most 
imaginative and poetical of Mr. Tree’s 
revivals. We do not know that there is 
any rule on the subject, but the substitu- 
tion of “‘ winds of March” for “‘ winds of 
March ” in the celebrated praise of the 
daffodil administered to us something of 
a shock. 


Apve.pui.—Trisiram and Iseult: a Play 
in Four Acts. By J. Comyns Carr. 


In Mr. Carr’s version of the legend 
of Tristram and Iseult, produced at the 
Adelphi, the chief source of inspiration 
has been found in Sir Thomas Malory, 
in whose ‘ Morte d’Arthur ’ the adventures 
of Sir Tristram de Liones constitute the 
eighth book. In its development, how- 
ever, the story departs widely from the 
Arthurian legend, and in its close it 
approximates to that Wagnerian treatment 
with which a modern public, interested in 
music rather than literature, is most 
familiar. Against the latest version it 
may perhaps be urged that it is not until 
the third act that the whole moves, and 
that half the piece is occupied with matter 
that is anticipatory of the main action. 
The initial portion lends itself, however, 
splendidly to the purpose of quasi-historical 
pageantry ; and the love interest, when 
once it asserts itself, is stimulating and 
fateful. 

Two opening acts pass respectively in 
Cornwall and Ireland. To the latter 
country Sir Tristram is sent that he may 
be cured, by the healing hands of Iseult, 
the daughter of Gormon, king of that 
island, of a poisoned wound received in a 
combat with Moraunt (the son of Gormon, 
and the brother of Iseult), whom he slew. 
It is as a nameless knight that he visits 
a place swarming with enemies. His 
identity is discovered by Queen Oren, who 
clamours for his death. A difficulty in 
this is, however, experienced. While still 
nameless, Sir Tristram has overthrown 
Sir Palamides, a paynim knight by whom 
all Ireland’s champions have been van- 
quished, and has in so doing won the 





monarch’s plighted word for his protection 
and for the granting of any request he may 
make. His demand for Iseult, as the wife 
of his uncle King Mark is accordingly 
granted, and in the third act the maiden 
is on shipboard, accompanying the knight 
to Cornwall. With them goes the magic 
potion. This, under the mistaken im- 
pression that it is a poison, is administered 
to him by Iseult, who alrgady loves him, 
and is ashamed of so doing. It is also 
partaken of by her, with the result that 
both share “immortal love that never 
dies.”” The enemies of the pair are on the 
watch; the secret of their clandestine 
meetings is surprised, the jealous monarch 
is brought upon their secure hour, Sir 
Tristram is feloniously slain, and Iseult, 
repeating, 
For all Love’s wounds there is no cure but Death, 


breathes out her soul over her slain knight. 

This short account will show how 
widely the version departs from the original. 
Iseult of the White Hands is introduced, 
but serves a mystical and symbolical 
purpose. All this is told in language which 
flags somewhat at the outset, but in the 
later passages has much passion and 
fervour, and by which the audience is 
strongly moved. The mounting is no less 
poetical than the dialogue, and the whole 
constitutes a beautiful and fascinating 
entertainment. The acting in the principal 
parts is admirable. Miss Lily Brayton 
assigns much picturesqueness and romance 
to Iseult; Mr. Matheson Lang is a good 
Sir Tristram, and Mr. Oscar Asche a fate- 
ful King Mark. Miss Wynne-Matthison 
distinguishes herself as Brangwaine. The 
piece is the best Mr. Comyns Carr has given 
to the stage. 


DvuKE oF YorxK’s.—Toddles. An English 
Version of ‘Triplepatte’ by Tristan 
Bernard and André Godfernaux. 


In giving to the ‘ Triplepatte’ of the two 
French authors an English setting the 
anonymous adapter has, nominally at 
least, reduced into three acts the five of 
the original. The real name of the piece 
should be ‘ The Irresolute,’ Toddles, like 
Triplepatte, being a nickname be- 
stowed upon the hero, in English 
Lord Meadows. The action shows the 
difficulty in forcing to the scratch a young 
nobleman who, having allowed himself to 
be cajoled into a promise of marriage, 
hesitates about carrying it out, but at 
length, when pressure is removed, fulfils 
willingly and gladly his compact. What- 
ever vivacity the piece possesses is due 
to the comic situation in the second act, 
in which the hero receives in his bedroom, 
and in fact in bed, the visits of various 
interested people of both sexes, and shows 
himself so dilatory that his wedding 
garments are carried off, and his appear- 
ance at the Mairie has to be made in very 
unconventional gear. Sufficiently extra- 
vagant fooling is all this. In the hands 
of Mr. Cyril Maude the hero proves, how- 
ever, a very diverting character, and that 
admirable comedian in the unrespected 
sanctities of his bedchamber is excruciat- 





ingly comic. A capital piece of acting is 
exhibited by Mr. Alfred Bishop; and 
Miss Nancy Price in a part deprived 
of all significance, Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
Miss Lottie Venne, and others assign the 
whole much animation. 








GIUSEPPE GIACOSA. 


By the death of Giacosa, which took place 
on Sunday in his fifty-ninth year, Italy loses 
one of her foremost dramatists, His earliest 
works, the ‘ Partita a Scacchi’ (1873) and 
the ‘Trionfo d’ Amore,’ are delicate and 
legendary in character, and composed in 
verst martelliani. More strictly historical 
and more ambitious, but still medizval in 
spirit and old-fashioned in conception and 
execution, are the ‘ Fratello d’ Armi,’ the 
‘Conte Rosso,’ and ‘ Luisa.’ Had Giacosa 
written nothing besides these plays (and 
certain libretti), it is safe to assert’ that he 
would have had admirers and been regarded 
as a sound craftsman; but he would have 
played no part in the great movement that 
has revolutionized the contemporary drama 
of Europe. It is on the two masterpieces of 
his latest manner, the ‘ Tristi Amori’ and 
‘Come le Foglie,’ that Giocosa’s fame will 
rest. The former deals with the worn theme 
of adultery, but the treatment is fresh; and 
while sentimentality finds no place, the out- 
look is tolerant, and the knowledge of men 
and women profound. In ‘ Come le Foglie’ a 
typical modern Italian family is dissected 
with relentless truth, with power and 
sincerity. The philosophy is harsh, yet 
the tenderness of the writer’s heart, here as 
always, underlies the conception and its 
development. The whole thing is in the 
nature of a social cry, which could not and 
did not fail of its effect. The dialogue and 
general workmanship of these pieces are on 
the whole admirable, in spite of a tendency 
to artificiality in the intrigue. ‘Come le 
Foglie’ is perhaps too local for non-Italian 
audiences ; but the ‘ Tristi Amori’ is uni- 
versal in its appeal, and it is a thousand 
pities that Signora Duse never included it 
in her repertory when visiting this country. 


H. O. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Tue action of Mr. Arthur Bourchier in with- 
holding from the press, on the night of the 
first production at the Garrick of ‘The 
Morals of Marcus,’ the complimentary ad- 
missions customary on similar occasions is 
not, we are told, due to an outburst of 
petulance, histrionic or managerial, but is a 
deliberate protest against the conditions 
under which the task of writing theatrical 
criticisms is discharged. Fresh point has 
been given to what has long been felt to be 
a difficulty by the fact that the early hours 
at which the morning newspapers go to press 
are virtually prohibitive of justice being 
done to a performance at its close. To 
combat this state of affairs recourse has been 
had to many devices, that most in favour 
consisting in admitting the reporter to a 
dress rehearsal. Against this scheme, as 
against most others, including that adopted 
by Mr. Bourchier, something ae Ss urged. 
A notice postponed, as on Mr. Bourchier’s 
plan it necessarily is, for a week, is almost 
useless to a daily paper. A _ possible 
solution of the difficulty might consist in the 
devotion of less space to the consideration 
of things theatrical, the importance of which 
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may be overestimated. A communiqué from 
the Garrick Theatre states that from a 
business point of view all is well, and that no 
loss of interest or profit has attended the 
absence of press notices. If this can be 
accepted, it can only be said that from the 
managerial standpoint cadit questio. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the author 
and the executant will not have something 
to say against a process which, at whatever 
pecuniary gain, deprives them of customary 
and gratifying recognition. 


UnveEr the title of ‘The Royal Flower,’ 
an adaptation by “ Pem”’ of ‘L’Cillet Blanc ’ 
of MM. Alphonse Daudet and Ernest Manuel 
has been given at the Coronet Theatre. 
First produced at the Comédie Frangaise on 
April 8th, 1865, the original had for its 
interpreters Mesdames Lafontaine and Ponsin, 
and MM. Maubant and Coquelin cadet. A 

revious adaptation, with the title ‘ The Last 
ily,’ was executed by Mr. Clement Scott, 
and given in 1886 atthe Town Hall, Kilburn. 


‘Tue Hypocrites,’ by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, has been produced with exemplary 
success at the Hudson Theatre, New York. 
It was also given, for copyright purposes, 
the same evening (August 30th) at the 
Theatre Royal, Hull. 


‘THe First Mrs. Rinceway ’ is the title 
of a play by Mr. Robert Ganthony, in which 
Miss Lottie Venne will, it is anticipated, be 
seen at a West-End theatre. 


*‘TeRRE D’EPOUVANTE’ is the title of a 
three-act drama by MM. André de Lorde 
and Eugéne Morel, to be given before long 
at the Théaétre Antoine. Its scene is Mar- 
tinique in a period of earthquake. 


Mr. Bram STOKER’s ‘ Personal Reminis- 
cences of Henry Irving’ will be published 
by Mr. Heinemann in two large volumes on 
October 13th, the anniversary of Irving’s 
death. The book is crowded with anecdotes 
and personal touches concerning Irving and 
his many friends and acquaintances. 








MISCELLANEA. 


‘VENUS AND ADONIS’: 
A SPANISH COINCIDENCE. 


ComMMENTATORS on ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
have noticed how rarely the legend, for all 
its beauty, was chosen by poets before Shak- 
8 e. The little poem of Constable and 
the few stanzas of Lodge are about all so 
far as English literature is concerned. The 
story was equally neglected by foreign 
authors, and there is therefore some interest 
in finding that it had been used by a famous 
Spanish writer as the subject for his longest 


m. 
P Diego Hurtado de Mendoza is still widely 
known as the reputed author of ‘ Lazarillo 
de Tormes.’ Their inaccessibility has made 
his poems less familiar. For some years 
after Mendoza’s death they were circulated 
in manuscript, and it was not till 1610 that 
they were first printed in Madrid by Juan de 
la Cuesta. This was thirty-five years after 
the author’s death. They then had the 
honour of a commendatory sonnet by Cer- 
vantes. This volume is one of the rarest of 
the Spanish classics, and it is probably due 
to this that the poems have escaped the 
attention of Shakspearean students. The 
title of the particular poem is ‘ Fabula de 
Adonis, Hypomenes, y Atalanta.’ It com- 


mences on P 48 verso. The subject closely 


follows Ovi 
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putes of the three poets, I 


As ay 
append a lines from the speech of Venus 
Gieoding her lover. oy 
Shakspeare (the reference is to the boar) : 
he naught esteems 
To which Love's eyes Dey tributary gazes ry 
Septal teedtaalarcen ener, 
Would root p wed bee ashe roots the mead. 
The parallel passage in Ovid reads: _ 
Non movet etas, 
Nec facies, nec que Venerem movere, leones, 
Setigerosque sues, oculosque, animosque ferarum. 
The Spanish author (p. 54) writes thus :— 
Tu floreciente edad, tu hermosura, 
SSS 
No z puede entender bestial ruteza : 
Ni querran onar en la espesura 
, el Puerco, el Lobo, essa belleza, 
No vencen rostro y ojos celestiales 
La fuerga de los brutos animales. 
There is no reason to suppose that Shak- 
speare knew anything of Spanish, but his 
glish lines certainly seem to approach 
nearer to the Spanish in this instance than 
the Latin. Epwarp DvuPERNEX. 








CORRIGENDA.—No. 4114, p. 244, col. 3, 1. 33, for “‘ Mellan” 
read “‘Innellan ” ; 1. 37, for “‘ Lord” read ‘* Love.” 
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SHAKESPEARE. By Alfred Ewen. 


THIRD EDITION, with full Key to all the 
Examples. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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A. W. READY, B.A., Author of ‘ Essays and 
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TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M. Child, B.A. Globe. 8vo. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH PRIMER. Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with a 


Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. By OTTO SIEPMANN and EUGENE PELLISSIER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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GALLIC WAR. BOOK VII. J. Bonn and A. S. WALPOLE. (First, = Volume contains ‘The Lady of Shalott’ and other Poems, and 
Second, and Third Class) 1 6 English Ia and other Poems.) (First Class) 2 & 
VIRGIL’S — BOOK IX. H. M. STEPHENSON. (First “and Second i“ SCOTT'S _M. A IN. M. MACMIELAN. » (Second ‘and Third” Class.) 
3 . ii 2 € 
HORAOE'S 01 — BOOK IV. z E. PaGE. ls. 6d. * First Class.) KAtited by oe MACAU YS OF ANCIENT WZ Wasa. (Third Crass.) es = oes 0 $ 
. oa contain 4 ra * 
CIORRO’S DE SENECTUTE. E. 8. SHUCKBURGH. (First Class) 1 6 W. T. Webs. (Third Class)... tye tnt te 
RHO roe oS AEP BASIS. py BY ay —. d Class) : : SAINTSBURY’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 8 6 
EURIPID . A Class 
——" MRD TA W AUHRRAIL ak Ae aS (First Class) i 6 0 THE GOSPEL A sgnemmun 46 he /MATTEE ww. FF GREEK 
eee ir 
mae BOOKS I. and IL W. WELCH and - G. DUFFIELD. “hird wt or an he JS aery and ae Rev. A. Soman = i x 2 6 
CTs Bee TLES—AUTH ED VERS. it! otes. 
PEACOCK AND BELL'S ‘PASSAGES FOR’ ‘GREEK TRANS- T. E, es and Rev. A. E. WALPOLE . a 2 6: 
LATION.. pies - ae 16|{—— GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E.PacE ;. ae - 3 & 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 








GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


2 a 8. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 8 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES . 0 60 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
‘pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


NOTICE. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 


JANUARY to JUNE, 1906, 
WITH THE 
INDE X, 


Price 10s. 6d., 


IS NOW READY. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d.; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; 
by post, ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE ATHENZUM 


N° 4115, Szpr. 8, 1906 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900. 


Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—A Knighthood of 1603—The Post Office, 1856-1906—Oldest Inscription in Guipuscoan— 
** Pony ”=‘* Crib ”—Greene-Marlowe Parallel — ‘‘ Terrapin”: its Etymology — Wordsworth’s 
‘* Solitary ”»—Seaman Apprentice Book—‘‘ Widge,” Horse, Dialect Survival—Shakespeare, Then 
and Now—‘“‘ Autobus ”—Epitaph at Wye, Kent—Belt Race. 


QUERIES :—“‘ Born in the purple ”»—Waterloo—Richard Pilkington—Paulus Jovius—Field-Glasses in 
1650 —Bromborough: Giblett: Crane—Canon v. Prebendary—The Explorer of the Orange 
River—Anne Ensor—John Hamilton Reynolds —St. William of Sherrifield — Throgmorton : 
Penistone: Heveringham. 

REPLIES :—‘‘G,” Hard or Soft— Virgil, ‘ Aneid’ I. 462—Registers of St. Kitts — Authors of 
Quotations Wanted—‘‘ Rime” v. ‘‘ Rhyme ”—Inscriptions at Lucerne—Lord Bonville of Chewton 
—‘‘ Breaking the a see Arnold’s ‘Church of Brou’—Order of the Royal Oak—James 
Hosking : Elizabeth Vinnicombe—St. Winifred and the Old Pretender—Holy Trinity, New York 
—Louis Philippe’s Landing in England—‘“ O dear, what can the matter be ?”—Fleetwood Brass— 
Johnson’s Poems—Marriage in a Shift. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Two Editions of Beaumont and Fletcher—‘ The Modern Language Review’ 
—Reviews and Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 








LAST WEEE’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Stephen Gray, F.R.S.—The Post Office, 1856-1906—Gilbert Bourne—Byron on the Prince 
ent—‘‘ Sprecan,” ‘‘Specan,” to Speak—Curiosities of Cataloguing—Manorial Customs— 
Irish Land belonging to an English Benefice—Ausone de Chancel—Wooden Water-Pipes—Touch 

or Touche—Indexing—‘‘ Soga.” 


QUERIES :—*‘ Oxe-aye ”—Washington Medal—Fairmile—Devonshire Square—‘ Concise History of 
the House of Commons ’—‘ Clifford Priory ’—‘‘ Waining ” Bells—‘‘ Hose” on the Head—King 
Valoroso—Portrait—Arms Wanted—‘‘ Quens ” or ‘‘ Kuens.” 

REPLIES :—Passing-Bell—George Almar—‘‘ Plum”: Jack Horner—Serpent bound to the Cross— 
Prisoner suckled by his Daughter—Shakespeare’s Creations—‘‘ Crosse cop’ ”—Gatton Inscription— 
Sir Thomas More sainted by a Bask —Clement’s Inn Sundial—Inscription at Constance— 
‘* Hypocrite ”—‘‘ Ecce Tiberim!”—‘The Ritualist’s Progress’—Literary Pastimes — Authors 
Wanted—West’s Picture of the Death of General Wolfe—Death Birds in Scotland and Ireland— 
** Touching wood ”—‘‘ Up”: its Barbarous Misuse—Volunteer Movement—Pincushion Sweet— 
“‘ Verify your references”—Matthew Arnold’s ‘Church of Brou’—Desmond—Catte Street— 
** Mininin,” a Shell—Grantham Cross — ‘‘ Podike” — Pressing to Death —‘‘ War”: its Old 
Pronunciation—Nine Men’s Morris—Marriage in a Shift—Cherry in Place-names—Sir Edward 
Harley and Parliament. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry of Great Britain’—‘ Studies in Roman History ’— 
* Handbook of Legal Medicine ’—‘ The Shakespeare Symphony.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEERK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of G. K. CHESTERTON’S DICKENS 


and QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA, BY 








MARY M. MOFFAT. 
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WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.B.AS,, 


Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


‘‘ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 








EIGHTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





FOURTH EDITION, Revised to 1905, NOW READY. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES 
AND MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


With an Appendix on the Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8., Associate of King’s College, London. 
“That praiseworthy little book.” —Guardian, August 22, 1906. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 

The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 

‘¢ This compendious and useful little work.” —Guardian, March 14, 1906. 


SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY. 


‘“ A BOOK WHICH WILL MAKE A SENSATION.” 
Evenine News, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 6s. 


A WOMAN. 


MR. HAMILTON FYFE says in the Evening News :—‘ This. 
astonishing revelation of a woman’s personality....As for’ 
the stinging sentences she flicks at the reader almost on 
every page, biting bitter words about love and life, and the- 
futility of living and loving, and the disillusionment of 
loving and — loved, if I once began quoting I should not 
know where to leave off. I can only say it is a book which 
constantly forces one to think.” ’ 


HIS OTHER SELF. (6s.)__iR.. W. Cou. 
TWO LONDON FAIRIES. (3s. 6d.) 
Gro. R. Sins.. 
THE WOMAN IN BLACK. 6s.) , 
Mr. Y. Harrpom. 
PAUL JEROME. (6s.) Mxs. Mary Kocu. 
THE BALANCE. (6s.) 
Gorvon C. WHEADCOAT.. 
THAT AMBITIOUS SHE. (6s.) 
Luciz Srmpson.. 
THE SEAL OF CONFESSION. (6s.) 
H. A. Buiter. 
CRESIDA. (6s.) Mrs. Wricut Bipputpn.. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ One of the most fascinating 
and thrilling stories we have read for many a long 


Thrilling incidents follow one another with startling rapldity,. 
it is all really splendidly done,” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FINANCIER. 


By HARRIS BURLAND. 6s. 
Author of ‘The Black Motor Car. 





Will be published in SEPTEMBER a New Novel by 
BARONESS ORCZY, Author of ‘The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 


I WILL REPAY. 


London: GREENING & CO. Lrp. 
20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820-1892. 


OTES AND UERIES 
for APRIL 29, MAY 13, 27, JUNE 10, 24, and JULY 8, 1893, 
Contains a 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 
This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN GREY,’ 
*‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 28.; or free by post, 2s. 8d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 








Insurance Companies. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Estab. 1835. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAwary PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,008 Claims paid £5,000.000, 


4, CORNHILL LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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OPVS EPISTOLARVM DES ERASMI 


ROTERODAMI. Denvo recognitvm et avetvm per P. §. ALLEN, 
M.A. Tom I. 1484-1514, 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE SEPTUAGINT 


and other Greek Versions of the O. T. (including the A hal 

Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH and H. A. REDPATH. m- 
letion of the Work. Imperial 4to, 2 vols. cloth, 8/. 8s. 

Br separately, Concordance, 2 vols., 6/. 17s. 6d. ; Supplement, 1 vol., 2. 


A HEBREW LEXICON OF THE OLD 


TESTAMENT. With an Appeetin containing the Biblical Aramaic, 
based on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius. By FRANCIS 
BROWN, S. R. DRIVER, and C. A. BRIGGS. Completion of the 
Work. Small 4to, cloth, 34s. net. 


‘THE OXFORD TREASURY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Vol. I. OLD ENGLISH TO JACOBEAN. By 
G. E. HADOW and W. H. HADOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


This is the first of three volumes the object of which is to indicate, so 
tfar as the limits of boy permit, the chief landmarks in the progress of 
English literature. ey are intended primarily for students - wish to 
‘look at the subject in general — before proceeding to a closer and 
more detailed survey of special forms or periods. Vol. I. traces the course 
-of prose and poetry (other than dramatic) from Beowulf to the writers of 
“the Jacobean age; Vol. II. will follow the history of the English drama to 
‘the same terminal limit ; Vol. III. will take up the record at the time of 
Milton, and will continue it to that of Tennyson and Browning. The method 
-of each will be the selection of characteristic examples, with such brief 
introductions, critical, explanatory, or biographical, as the occasion seems to 
require. 


THE KINGS ENGLISH: the Common Errors 


into which Writers are liable to fall, and how such Errors can be 
avoided. By H. W. F. and F. G. F, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By Dr. 


PA—PIPER. A Double Section. 
MURRAY. 5s. The next issue (October 1) will be a portion of 
N, by Mr. CRAIGIE. Already Published, A—L, M—Mesnalty, O, 
P—Piper, Q and R—Reserve. 


SCHERER’S HISTORY OF GERMAN 


LITERATURE. Translated by Mrs. F. C. CONYBEARE. ‘Edited 
by the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 2 vols. déiny 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
net ; or a Cheaper Edition in 2 crown 8vo vols. 3s. net each. 


‘THE GERMAN CLASSICS FROM THE 


FOURTH TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. With Bio- 
graphical Notices, Translations into Modern German, and Notes by 

. MAX MULLER, M.A. Revised, Enlarged, and - Adapted . to 
Wilhelm Scherer’s ‘ History of German Literature,’. by F. LICHTEN- 
yr Vol. L., 8s. 6d. net; Vol. II., revised by Mr. F. L. ARMITAGE, 
5s. 6d. net. : 7 


CAESAR'’S CIVIL WAR, WITH POMPEIUS. 


Translated by T. P. LONG. With 11] Ma: Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. net. [Oxford Library of Translations. “> |” 


CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW 


MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. IL B 
ADOLF NEUBAUER, Ph.D. M.A. and ARTHUR ERNES 
COWLEY, M.A. With an Introductory Note by Bodley’s Librarian. 
4to, cloth, 30s. net. : 


.A SUMMARY CATALOGUE OF WESTERN 


MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY AT OXFORD, 
which have hitherto been Catalogued with the Quarto Series. With 
reference to the Oriental and other Manuscripts. By FALCONER 
MADAN. Vol. V. Nos. 24,331-31,000 (collections received during 
the second half of the nineteenth cent and miscellaneous MSS. 
acquired between 1695 and 1890). Cloth, 25s. net. Vol. VI. Part I. 
Nos. 31,001-33,548 (accessions, 1890-1904). Paper covers, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381. By C. Oman, 


M.A. With 2 Maps. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. By C. P. 


LUCAS, ©.B. 8vo, cloth, with 8 Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. 
Vol. L THE MEDITER EAN AND EASTERN COLONIES. 
Second Edition, Revised and brought up to date by R. S. STUBBS, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF A LOAN 


COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
PERSONAGES who died between 1714 and 1837. Exhibited at 
Oxford, 1906. 4to, 6s. 6d. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Admirably compiled, with a scholarly 

— that is all too rare in catalogues of the sort. It is, moreover, 

vishly illustrated......This valuable compilation, which every student of 
historical portraits will consult with pleasure and profit.” 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH (Das Antlitz 


der Erde). By EDUARD SUESS. Translated by HERTHA B. C. 
SOLLAS, under the Direction of W. J. SOLLAS. With a Preface 
specially written by Prof. SUESS for the English Translation. Royal 
8vo, Vol. II., with 3 Maps and 42 Illustrations, 25s. net. 


ANNALS OF BOTANY. Edited by Isaac 


BAYLEY BALFOUR, of the Len! of Edinburgh; D. H. SCOTT, 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew; W. G. FARLOW, of Harvard University, 
U.S.A., assisted by other Botanists. Vol. XX. No. 79. 14s. 

The subscription price of each volume is ll. 10s. payable in advance. 

Intending subscribers should send their names, with subscription, to Mr. 


Henry Frowde. 
Contents of JULY Number. 

ARBER, E. A. NEWELL. On the Past History of the Ferns. With 
Diagram in the Text.—ELLIS, DAVID. The Life-History of Bacillus hirtus 
(Syn. Bacterium hirtum, Henrici; Pseudomonas hirtum, Ellis). With 
Plate XVI.—ROBERTSON, AGNES. Some Points in the Morphology of 
Phyllocladus alpinus, Hook. With Plates XVII. and XVIII. — HILL, 
T. G. On the Presence of a Parichnos in Recent Plants. With Plates 
XIX. and XX.—BEER, RUDOLF. On the Development of the Spores of 
Riccia glauca. With Plates XXI. and XXII. ~~ BOODLE, L. A. The 
Monoecism of Funaria h metrica, Sibth. With four figures in the 
Text.—STAFF, OTTO. The Statices of the Canaries of the Subsection 
Nobiles. II. With a Map in the Text.—YAPP, R. H. Fruit-dispersal 
in Adenostemma viscosum. A Biological Study. With Plate XXIII.— 
NOTES.—SCOTT, D. H. The Structure of Lepidodendron obovatum, 
Sternb. — BOODLE, L. A. Lignification of Phloem in Helianthus.— 
CAMPBELL, D. H. Germination of the Spores of Ophioglossum Multiple 
Chromatophores in Anthoceros. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
., OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT'S ORIGINAL 


STORIES. With 5 Mustrations by WILLIAM BLAKE, and an 
Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. Selected 


from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries, with Notes, 
Explanatory and Biographical, by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
[Published on the 5th inst. 


NOTES AND ADDITIONS TO THE CENSUS 


OF COPIES OF THE SHAKESPEARE FIRST FOLIO. By 
SIDNEY LEE. 8vo, paper covers, 2s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPELLING REFORM. 


By the Rev. Prof. W. W. SKEAT. (From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. II.) Paper covers, ls. net. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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